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MARK OF 
PROGRESS... 


New trademark for Cochran 
Foil Corporation, latest member 
of The Anaconda Family 


N May 1, 1958, Cochran Foil 
Company, Louisville, Ky., be- 
came Cochran Foil Corporation— 
The Anaconda Company’s newest 
subsidiary. This acquisition marksa 
major step forward in Anaconda’s 
steady growth and diversification, 
and enhances its expanding position 
in the aluminum industry. 
Anaconda, a leader in nonferrous 
metals, had previously entered the 
aluminum industry through various 
subsidiaries: An up-to-date primary 
reduction plant at Columbia Falls, 
Montana; a coiled-sheet rolling mill 
at Torrington, Connecticut; and 
facilities for producing rod, sheet, 





tube and extruded shapes now nearing 
completion at Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Cochran Foil Company, founded in 
1939, had become the leading inde- 
pendent producer of aluminum sheet 
and foil, laminated foil products, 
and rigid aluminum containers. Now, 
the distribution and sales of all 
“Anaconda Aluminum’’ fabricated 
products will be made through the 
Cochran Foil Corporation. 

Speaking at Anaconda’s annual 
stockholders’ meeting on May 21st, 
A. P. Cochran commented: ‘Most 
people think of aluminum foil prima- 
rily as household 
foil. Actually, 
there are many oth- 
er industrial uses 
such as in air con- 
ditioning, labels, 
protective packag- 
ing, radios, bottle 

caps, and so on. 
“T amvery hap- 
py to report that so 
far this year Coch- 


ran’s sales have in- 
A. P. Cochran, President oased b . —_— 
Cochran Foil Corporation creased y 12° 
and profits by an 


even greater margin. Our research and 
sales engineers are busily developing 
new uses and markets for aluminum 
products. The day will soon be here 
when we will be using a very sub- 


% 


stantial portion of the 120,000,000 
pounds-per-year present capacity of 
Anaconda’s Columbia Falls plant.” 
Anaconda’s growth in aluminum is 
typical of the company’s contribution 
to America’s progress, and a prime 
example of a development program 
that seeks to offer better products 
and services to both industry and 
consumer. 
58259A 
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Company 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and 
Refining Company 


Cochran Foil Corporation 





How to increase your out-of-town sales... 


Ask for 


the order 


by Long Distance 





Out-of-town business is harder to come by 
these days. 


You have to work at it. 


You have to call on customers and 
prospects more often. 


You have to reach them fast. 
You have to ask for the order. 


You can do it all—quickly and cheaply—- 
with the Long Distance phone at your elbow. 


Try it and see for yourself. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person B Et... 
F ] 7 Rates (first 3 minutes) a. Added 
>: on-to- Station-to- in pl 

ntti am vermon Suton “owe | TELEPHONE 
Philadelphia to 

Washington, D.C. 85¢ 60¢ 15¢ 


Little Rock to Nashville $145 $105 30¢ SYSTEM 


New York to nite. 
Columbus, Ohio $175 $125 35¢ Fn te 


I 
Denver to Chicago $210 $150 40¢ yN } 
Los Angeles to Boston $350 $250 5 yy 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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CHASE 
MARTA TEAY 


CHARTEREO 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1958 


Cash and Due from Banks. 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Mortgages. . . 
Loans ... .« 
Banking Houses . 


ASSETS 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability ‘ 


Other Assets . . . 


Deposits. ° 
Foreign Funds Borrow “a 
Reserve for Taxes. . 
Acceptances Outstanding 

Less: In Portfolio . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock . . 


LIABILITIES 


- $233,257,385 
20,737,383 


- $163,625,000 


(13,090,000 Shares—$12 2.50 Par). 


Surplus . . ; 
Undivided Profits . 


. 


350,000,000 
106,019,823 


$1,952,817,255 
1,881,410,380 
486,435,411 
159,107,549 
3,588,362,258 
57,742,797 
207,257,685 
69,283,652 


$8,402, 416, 987 


$7,438,170,443 
5,278,715 
52,026,603 


212,520,002 
56,841,351 
17,935,050 


619,644,823 
$8,402,416,987 


Of the above assets $850,777 ,043 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided 
by law. Securities with a book value of $38,094,477 are loaned to customers 
against collateral. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SIDE LINES 


Point of Order 


“You got to realize,” a stockholder 
named Harry Korba _ cautioned 
management at the H.L. Green Co. 
annual meeting recently, “stock- 
holders are getting to be more im- 
portant all the time. It ain’t the 
same as 1928 or 1929.” Nobody had 
to tell the variety chain’s Presi- 
dent & Chairman 

Howard Boynton 

what time it 

was. For some- 

thing like half 

an hour after 

that, Boynton po- 

litely and pa- 

tiently supplied 

the answers to 

nine questions 

put to him by 

stubborn Share- 

holder(75shares ) 

Korba. 

How much, Korba wanted to 
know, do Green’s directors get 
for serving on the board? (Answer: 
$200 a month.) Are all 140 Green 
stores operating in the black? 
(No.) Is Green planning to put a 
store in a shopping center near 
Yonkers, N. Y., which, Korba duti- 
fully informed the assembly, “will 
be my home in the very near fu- 
ture?” (No.) Korba’s final query: 
“Why have you got the job of both 
president and chairman?” “Be- 
cause,” replied Boynton, his care- 
fully maintained smile by now 
beginning to fade, “the directors 
appointed me.” 

The New Owners. For several 
years now it has seemed to us that 
any corporate chief who mounts a 
dais and, armed only with a gavel, 
proceeds to ride herd over an an- 
nual meeting of maverick stock- 
holders, has every right to feel 
(as Tennessee Ernie Ford would 
say) “as nervous as a long-tailed 
cat in a room full of rocking 
chairs.” Forses has covered many 
meetings in person and has studied 
blow-by-blow accounts of others. 
As a result our editors have arrived 
at one conclusion: it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the 
American stockholder, whatever 
else his shortcoming, is fast over- 
coming his stagefright. He is 
not only standing up to be counted, 
but he is sounding off as well. 

How well we remember the 
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startling scene some years back 
when one stalwart stockholder 
took on, of all people, Chairman 
Douglas MacArthur and demanded 
to know why the general did not 
own stock in (then) Remington- 
Rand. And.only last year at 
Pepsi-Cola’s annual assembly of 
shareholders, up 
popped a fear- 
less stockholder 
to blandly in- 
quire of Movie 
Star Joan Craw- 
ford (wife of 
Chairman Alfred 
Steele) how 
many shares she 
held in Pepsi, 
though her reply 
(“That’s none of 
your business, 
boy!”) seemed 
hardly worth his trouble. 

The Soft Sell. On the other side 
of the corporate coin, however, 
are those cornpanies whose chiefs 
counter potential critics by inject- 
ing a feeling of comraderie into 
their meetings. One such is Inter- 
national Business Machines, whose 
huge annual get-together of share- 
owners looks more like a gather- 
ing of a family circle. Not that 
IBM stockholders lack for voice 
They put questions, too (such as 
when will the dividend be raised), 
but always, it seems, with the 
greatest respect to the chair. In 
such a fraternal atmosphere, young 
President Tom Watson Jr. had no 
difficulty whatever in presiding re- 
cently over some 2,000 sharehold- 
ers, who spilled over from the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s grand ballroom 
into two other adjacent rooms. 

Still, when it comes to sheer 
showmanship, few gavel wielders 
can touch 20th Century-Fox’s 
meeting master, President Spyros 
Skouras. In addition to introducing 
his wife (“my old woman”) to the 
meeting, part of the Skouras tech- 
nique invariably is to ask each 
stockholder, putting a question to 
the chair, for his first name. By 
using it in his answer, Fox’s grand 
old man completely ‘disarms any 
critic. 

Indeed “it ain’t the same as 1929,” 
but as the French say, Vive le 
difference! 
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OUR BASIC 


POLICIES 
FOR 


INVESTORS 


The customer’s interest must come first. 
We make no service charges of any kind. 


Our account executives are compensated on a salary and bonus 


basis rather than commission. 


We are prepared to help investors, large and small. We welcome 
their requests for opinion or advice, and we offer the help of our 


Research Department, without cost. 


Our managers and partners are available for consultation with all 


customers. 


If the firm or its general partners have an interest in the securities 
of a company, we disclose that interest and indicate its general 
size in any printed report we issue on that company. 

No partner or employee is permitted to gain personal benefit from 
advance knowledge of any information that we publish about 
securities. 

Before we sell a security owned by the firm, we disclose to the 
buyer that we are acting as a principal and not as a broker or agent. 
Whenever we have a public offering of securities, no partner or 
employee can buy until customers’ orders are filled. 

To assure financial soundness, our capital will always exceed any 
requirements imposed on the firm. 

We publish an annual report in which the facts about our opera- 
tion are made public. 

We aim to provide the most efficient physical facilities possible to 
assure fast and accurate handling of all orders. 

Because we believe it is in the public interest for more people to 
own securities, we maintain a broad program of public education 


about share-ownership. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 














READERS SAY 


Service with a Smile 


Sir: I read with considerable interest 
a letter you published recently from Sgt. 
Bill Sanders (“Money’s Worth,” Forses, 
June 15), commenting on commission 
rates. I find Sgt. Sanders’ letter so very 
true that I can only repeat “amen... .” 

For example, I have been dealing 
with the famed house of Bache for six 
months. During that time I have been 
given such cordial and amiable service 
that one would think my name was David 
Rockefeller instead of David Bader. [The 
representative] has never rushed me 
when I called. I received confirmation 
on my requests within 24 hours, and he 
has painstakingly given me facts and 
figures and passed on to me in a most 
friendly manner sundry answers to 
sundry questions. 

—Davin A. Baber 


| New York, N. Y. 


“Moppets & the Market” 


Sm: The ‘Moppets & the Market” 
article (Forses, June 15) was of partic- 
ular interest, as I have witnessed [the 
same thing.] During the past year I 
counseled the Hi-Type Products Co., a 
Junior Achievement company, whose 
members’ interest in corporate owner- 


ship was aroused because they had been 
| stockholders in their own company. As 


a result, all employes (high-school stu- 
dents, ages 16-17) of the Hi-Type Prod- 


| ucts Co. used their salaries, wages and 
| commissions to purchase stock in two 


Cleveland industrial concerns. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who addressed the Junior 
Achievement banquet in Cleveland re- 
cently, read [the youngsters’] annual re- 
port and sent a personal note of con- 
gratulations to the company’s president, 
noting that he had read it from “cover 
to cover” and found the account of the 


| company’s operations to be most inter- 


esting. 
It is very gratifying to see such in- 
terest displayed by teenagers. . . 
—TuHApD COOKE 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 


On Pensions and Pensioners 


Smr: Anent your article in Fact & 
Comment, “Pensions Are Not Enough” 
(Forses, June 15), your remarks are all 
too true. I myself am retired, but of my 
own volition—for in my case I have al- 
ways had plenty of hobbies and also am 


| very fond of games of various kinds. 


I have lived in England and Canada as 


| well as our own country, and I would 


say that our towns and municipalities 
are most lacking in what one might 
term the “amenities” [for older people]. 
For instance, there is hardly a town in 
England without its bowls green and 
municipal golfing links, and in many re- 
sort towns there are also small par-three 
golf courses, etc. These give the oldsters 
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some pastimes—something to look for- 
ward to... 

But we have nothing in most of our 
towns ... Let our towns and villages 
wake up. 

—V. P. LetcHer 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Sir: Your comments have much merit. 
[But] seemingly you believe that com- 
pany pension plans plus Social Security 
have provided the retired man with suf- 
ficient funds to eliminate fear of the day 
when his regular paycheck stops. It is 
my belief that this is not so... . 

I recommend that preparation for re- 
tirement should begin as early as pos- 
sible during a man’s most productive 
earning years, through savings—which, 
of course, call for some sacrifices. [Re- 
tirement] must be planned. Total de- 
pendence on Social Security and 
company pension plans is neither ad- 
visable nor prudent... 

—Frank J. KRacHA 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Aluminum Production 


Str: I should like to point out what 
can only have been a typographical er- 
ror in the article entitled “Disillusion 
Time” (Forses, July 1), which quoted 
from our study of the aluminum indus- 
try. The statement that the aluminum 
producers are now operating at around 
“15%-18%” [is obviously incorrect]. 

—Haroitp NELKIN 
Oppenheimer & Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Although the figures for the alumi- 
num-makers’ operating rates that were 
given in an accompanying table were 
the right ones, Research Manager Nel- 
kin’s point is well taken about those in 
the article itself. The phrase should, of 
course, have read: “now at around 70%- 
80%.” —Eb. 


On Economists 


Sir: Your article, “The Embattled 
Economists” (Forses, June 15), was a 
model of restraint and objectivity ... 


For quite a few years we have heard | 
talk about built-in shock absorbers, | 
automatic safety valves, being part & | 
parcel of our economy and about the | 
boom and bust cycle being a thing of the | 


past. But now—“Here we go again, 
boys!” 


This time the signs of depression are 
so evident that they can’t be laughed | 
off. The quiz kids are now engaged in | 


determining when the headache will 
end. Results, all kinds of answers—the 
useless product of trying to make an 
exact science out of predictions based 
on a thousand variables .. . 

—RaLPH BLOOMFIELD 
Miami, Fla. 


Str: I see that you take a rather dim 
view of economists. Some day I hope 
you will do a similar piece on security 
analysts. I should love to read it. 

—Henry C. WALLICH 
Department of Economics, 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Many industrial concerns looking for a new plant 
site consider convenient rail transportation, for both 
freight and passenger service, as being of major 
importance in their list of requirements. 


As one of the nation's finest railroads, we can assure 
you of dependable rail transportation when you 
select a site in the territory we serve. 


So when seeking a tract near a track, in the Union 
Pacific West, call on us for any information that will 
be of help to you. 


Just contact your nearest U.P. representative or get 
in touch with us direct. 





_ Map shows the vast 
a 
——— western area served 
pussoun by Union Pacific. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 








LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY — With its population in- 
creased 31.8% in the past eight years, this thriving city has 
had to provide for an 87% increase in its telephones in the 
same period. Lexington is in General Telephone Territory. 


Americas best bet growth areas 


helped build America’s second largest telephone system 


—_—_—_—_ a 


Places that are creating 

\ 750 new telephone cus- 

tomers every day—as they 

are for General Telephone — are the 
places to watch. 


For that’s where the nation is finding 
the room to house its mushroom 
growth. And that’s where, mostly, 
General Telephone operates its present 
3.359,000 telephones through 1,745 


central stations. 


You'll find General Telephone operat- 
ing companies in 30 states. And in the 
central offices of most of the other 4,100 





“independent” telephone companies, 
you'll find the advanced telephone 
equipment made by our manufactur- 
ing subsidiary, Automatic Electric. 


So if we already have a big stake in the 
country’s communications facilities,we 
have an even bigger one in the areas 
destined for spectacular growth. 


For being in General Telephone Terri- 
tory, they offer us an almost unlimited 
future in becoming greater through 
bringing better service to more people. 
General Telephone Corporation 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


NO SIGN OF CONTAGION 


Whatever people of an isolationist frame of mind would 
like to think, the fact is that the economic well-being of 
the U.S. has been inseparably tied to that of Western 
Europe for as long as there has been a U.S. We buy 
each other’s goods. We invest in each other’s enterprises. 
We exchange opinions on every level and affect one 
another’s ways of thinking. 

In the current recession here at home, trade with 
Europe has been doubly important for many U.S. com- 
panies. More than one of them is making a profit these 
days chiefly by virtue of the goods it sells in Europe. 
This includes such big firms as Crane Co. Such other 
corporate giants as GM, International Harvester, Wool- 
worth and IT&T are currently counting on dividends from 
European subsidiaries to moderate the effect of the slump 
at home. 

All this was very much on my mind when I visited 
the Brussels Fair. I felt that if the recession was spread- 
ing to Europe, it could be a very dangerous thing. Not 
only would it weaken our allies but might start a spiral 
that would make our own recession worse. 

But I can report that there is no real recession in 
Europe. There are no signs that our slump is proving 
contagious. By and large Europe is booming, and the 
European businessmen I talked with are infused with a 
confidence the like of which has certainly not been seen 
in the Old World since well before World War I. 

This is not to say that the U.S. recession has not been 
a lively topic here. I found German businessmen and 
government officials rather more cautious than they had 
been. France is not expanding as fast as it was a year 
ago. Belgium’s industrial production is down 5% from 
last year’s boomtime levels. Britain feels the time has 
come to give its economy a boost through easier credit. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Belgian Atomic Piant Copper Worker 
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But to label this as “recession” means changing the 
very meaning of the word. Everyone of Britain’s major 
automakers is turning out more cars than it did last 
year at this time. For the first time since Victoria's day, 
Britain is selling as many goods as she is buying, for once 
is not dependent on “invisible” exports for her solvency. 
Even The Netherlands, hard hit by events in Indonesia 
and hyper-sensitive to world trading conditions, can 
hardly be said to be in the grip of recession; officials in 
Amsterdam told me that as of last month only 43 Dutch 
workers out of every 1,000 were out of work. 

As for France—the prosperity there has to be seen to 
be believed. In April, French industrial production was 
surging an amazing 67% ahead of the 1952 average and 
more than 10% ahead of 1957. As against some 20 million 
working Frenchmen, there were just over 20,000 drawing 
unemployment compensation. Were it not for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italian and Algerian immigrant 
workers, whole segments of French industry would have 
to shut down for lack of help. Cars, refrigerators and 
other gadgets, once beyond the reach of most Frenchmen, 
are fast becoming commonplace. France’s political crisis 
is dead serious and the trade gap is breath-taking, but 
no one can say that the French economy itself lacks 
vitality. 

Among German businessmen, you hardly hear any talk 
of recession. They are considerably more worried about 
inflation, what with German labor pushing for highe1 
wages and costs creeping inexorably upwards. But here, 
too, there seems no curtailment of long-range expansion 
the Federal Railway system alone plans spending $5 
billion in the next ten years to improve its facilities 

There are, of course, definite signs that some of the 
steam is out of the boom. One U.S. banker in Brussels 


FORGES AHEAD 


French Assembly Line 





summed the situation up for me in these words: 

“Europe has only been indirectly affected by the 
U.S. recession. By that I mean they have been drawn 
up a little short by the picture of our steel industry 
operating at under 50% of capacity and of 5 million 
Americans out of work. They are also worried about 
their exports to the U.S.—but so far these have not 
been badly affected. This has made them cautious, 
squeezed some of the inflationary excess optimism out 
of their economies. But you can’t call this a recession, 
certainly not in the accepted meaning of the word.” 
This summed up the best-informed U.S. views about 

economic conditions in Europe. As for most European 
businessmen, they seem at least as confident for the long- 
term future as their U.S. counterparts. Even French 
industry is expanding and modernizing. The common 
market hangs before everyone’s eyes as an eventual chal- 
lenge and opportunity—if not for tomorrow, then for the 
next day. “You can say a lot of things against us,” one 
French manufacturer told me, “but you can’t say any 
longer that our economies are not dynamic and ex- 
pansion-minded.” 

As a result of all this, I came back from Europe im- 
mensely relieved. The old wheeze simply is no longer 
true that everytime the U.S. sneezes, Europe has to go 
into an oxygen tent. I do not want to suggest that we are 
living in the best of all possible worlds. It cannot be, with 
France hanging in the balance, with Russia standing ar- 
rogantly astride much of Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
with millions: of Western Europeans still drudging along 
close to the subsistence level. Nor can we rest easy 
with an economic situation wherein the raw materials 
nations of Africa, Asia and Latin America are unable to 
earn the dollars they need to buy goods from the in- 
dustrial nations of Europe and North America. 

But regarded simply as an immediate influence on our 
own economy, I think that we do not have to worry 
about the business health of Western Europe. And I 
think there is a lesson in Western Europe for the world’s 
uncommitted nations as well. It is simply this: the amaz- 
ing economic resurgence of the old industrial nations 
should be unarguable proof that free enterprise capi- 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


talism—practiced to a greater or lesser degree in all the 
countries I have just visited—is still a better guarantee 
of a high and growing standard of living than “govern- 
ment planning” ever can be. 


& 


A $20-BILLION INDUSTRY 


Your publisher recently had occasion to talk with the 
brilliant head of one of Wall Street’s largest banking 
houses. I mentioned the remarkable growth of the mutual 
funds from almost nothing ten years ago to a $10-billion- 
plus pool of capital today. His answer surprised me a bit. 

“That,” said he, “is remarkable enough. But take a 
look at the growth of pension funds if you want to see the 
most fabulous development of our economy.” This 
highly regarded Wall Streeter had his point. According 
to the latest SEC figures, at the end of 1957 there was 
nothing less than $20 billion piled up in corporate pension 
funds alone. Add in local government and other funds 
and you come up with the astounding total of more than 
$45 billion. 

Unlike insurance companies, which invest chiefly in 
bonds and mortgages, corporate pension funds are big 
buyers of common stocks. Last year they poured almost 
$1 billion into stocks. And at the rate they are going, the 
corporate funds will easily surpass that figure this year. 

On this page, the reader will find some of the pertinent 
facts about corporate pension funds: where the money 
comes from, where it goes and how fast it is growing. 
These are truly impressive figures. They mean an in- 
calculable amount in terms of financial security for mil- 
lions of Americans. They also mean that billions of 
dollars of capital will be available for our industries in the 
growth years that lie ahead. ; 

Much of this money will be equity capital: the kind of 
capital without which the less venturesome kinds of 
money cannot be put to work. Pension funds are an 
almost new $45 billion industry. Forses hardly need tell 
the intelligent investor what this means in terms of 
$1 billion or more in fresh money pouring into the stock 
market every year. 





(Millions of dollars by corporate pension funds) 


1955 1956 1957 


Employer contribution $1,803 $2,053 $2,303 
Employee contribution 222 267 316 
Income from interest and dividends 463 558 677 
Net profit or loss on sale of assets 84 49 1B 
Other income 12 19 15 


Total receipts 3,322 


Benefits paid out 628 
Expenses 12 
Total disbursements 


Net receipts 








DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS BY TYPE 


(Millions of dollars by corporate pension funds) 
Book Value, End of Year 
195) 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Cash & deposits $291 $313 $296 $343 $332 $368 
U.S. Gov. securities 2,170 2,297 2,284 2,536 2,293 2,032 
Corporate bonds 3,125 5,181 6,359 7,225 8,704 10,392 
Preferred stock 272 397 454 510 570 611 
Common stock 812 1,649 2,286 2,958 3,774 4,770 

Own company 246 342 382 434 505 584 

Other companies 566 1,307 1,904 2,524 3,269 4,187 
Mortgages i. ss ° 146 230 313 
Other assets 206 384 473 511 736 833 


Total assets 6,876 10,222 12,153 14,230 16,639 19,319 
*Not available. 
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DIRECTORS 


The FIRST STANLEY C. ALLYN 


Chairman of the Board, The National 
\4 Cash Register Company 
ATIONAL CITY BANK | «acs: 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 

Oo ECW On: President, The Anaconda Company 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York Partner, Chet & Son 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 

78 Branches 72 Overseas Branches, — Phelps Dodge 
in Greater New York Offices, and Aiuliates Reta 


R.GWIN FOLLIS 
eeeeeeee#ee#eee#eeeseeeoe#e#ee#r»eeeeee#ee#ee®# Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 


Company of California 
DeWITT A. FORWARD 
— Senior Vice-President 
Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1958 JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
ASSETS JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 


President, American Radiator & 
. Standard Sanitary Corporation 
s : N . Sas 825,609,083 
Cash anp DvE From Banks $1,825,609, nanny @. uanneey 
Tesonse . ——o ' . c 72.99 Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Unirep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. . 1,500,873,223 Pong ea mene 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES. ‘ 434,348 869 H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
hy iy Chairman, United Aircraft 
Orner SECURITIES . . 1. 2. 125,705,651 Corporation 


‘ss KEITH S. McHUGH 
NS eT SR a Sa ee ee 3,965,541 ,628 President, New York Telephone 


Company 
Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY 111,022,634 ROGER MILLIKEN 


President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Freperat Reserve Bank Stock . . 18,600,000 inoneske 

ae : a ) EDWARD S. MOORE, JR 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION . . 7,000,000 cmt Gis tueiiane Gdtens 
Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 39,924,542 Biecuit Company 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
Irems in TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES . . . 9,660,709 Nnanow~ hpaeaata 
Corporation 
Orner Assets 18,146,624 ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 

— OO 20 Exchange Place 
Total $8 056,432,963 CHARLES C. PARLIN 
p=" Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
LIABILITIES Vice-Chairman of the Board 





-4Aane JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Deposits - - eS & oo @ ee ce © 6 $7,132,710,136 President 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 


LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS 116,096,503 Chairman of the Board 


. : > WILLIAM C. STOLK 
Dve to Foreign CENTRAL Banks . 499,300 President. American Can Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
: ° Williamsville, New York 
ESERVES: 
: 2s : ALAN H. TEMPLE 
UNEARNED INCOME . 2. ¢« « « 32,590,865 Executive Vice-President 


: ; Eo LEO D. WELCH 
TAXES AND AccRUED EXPENSES . 58,906,371 Vice-President, Standard Oil 


Company (New Jersey 


ae ela bie 8,280,000 ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


DiviDEND 
ee a a ee $240,000,000 
(12,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


. AQ HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Surp_us. . +. @& eS 6. « 380,000,000 Chairman of the Board 


Unpivivep Prorits. . . 87,349,788 JAMES S_ ROCKEFELLER 
———— — esident 

SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity. ee eS 707 349,788 RICHARD S. PERKINS 

Vice-Chairman of the Board 


oe 64 -< 6 & s 8s e « $8,056,432,963 DeWITT A. FORWARD 
—_—_—— Senior Vice-President 
Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25 J. ED. WARREN 
$838,308,165 of United States Government Obligations and $36,997,285 of Senior Vice-President 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other GRANT KEEHN 
purposes required or permitted by law Executive Vice-President and 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Assistant to the Chairman 
J. HOWARD LAERI 
Executive Vice-President 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate ss 


Sime Executive Vice-President 
administration of trust functions ALAN H. TEMPLE 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY _ Cease io Freer 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York Executive Vice-President 


. GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Capital Funds $33, 998,127 Vice-President and Cashier 























Inco research on metal corrosion helps water 
supply engineers make ocean water drinkable 


Your water needs, now 139 gallons a day, are going up. Your water supply 
is going down. Ocean now being tapped to end danger of future shortage! 


Sooner or later, you won’t have to 
worry about water shortages. You'll 
be drinking sea water made saltless. 
Some people are doing it today ... in 
Bermuda, the Caribbean, the Persian 
Gulf. Proof that water supply engi- 
neers... making bold use of alloys 
with Inco Nickel in them...are 
already on the right track. 

Still problems to be solved 
Problems of design, of method. And 
economic problems: the present price 
of de-salted ocean water is too high 
for general use. 

But designers of salt water distilla- 
tion plants have come a long way... 
making good use, among other things, 


of the research on metal corrosion 
Inco engineers have been doing for 
23 years and longer. 


And they have Inco’s continuing 
metal research — Kure Beach-Harbor 
Island Corrosion Testing Station — to 
help them solve their remaining 
problems of design and method. To 
help break the “price barrier” and 
make ocean water drinkable for you. 


To find out where and why Inco 
Nickel Alloys and copper-nickel alloys 
are so useful in de-salting sea water, 
write for our article, “‘Only the 
Waters of the Sea.” Write Dept. 137G, 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5,N. Y. 


METAL CORROSION research at Inco’s Kure 


Beach-Harbor Island Testing Station helps 
distillation plant designers find the right 


metals to de-salt ocean water economically. 
©1958,T.1.N.Co., Inc 


Jeo, Inco Nickel makes metals perform better, longer 
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ODD LOT TRADING 





FORBES 


Business & Finance 


VOL. 82, No. 2 


ARE MARKET TURNS PREDICTABLE? 


“Yes,” say proponents of a perverse theory, which holds that buyers 
and sellers in odd lots do just the wrong thing at crucial times, tipping 
off major reversals in stock market trends. What’s more, though 
not infallible, to date the theory has worked remarkably well. 


“Buy cheap and sell dear,” the distil- 
lation of all Wall Street wisdom, is 
every investor’s ambition. But if the 
principle is simple enough, the prac- 
tice is obviously not at all so, or every 
man would be a Croesus. For price, 
after all, is a relative thing, and the 
trick is knowing just when stocks are 
cheap and getting dearer and when 
they are dear and getting cheaper. 
Out of this simple wisdom and this 
hard lesson have grown up over the 
years a Rube Goldberg maze of 
schemes to “beat the market”—me- 
chanical oscillators and timers, cycle 
and sunspot theories of market tides, 
formula buying plans and contrary 
opinion theses galore. It is a history 
studded with a few temporary suc- 
cesses and many ultimate failures. 





In THEORY odd lot traders are not 
always wrong—only relatively so at 
crucial turns in the market. Just 
when the market is topping out, they 
do proportionately more buying, and 
just when it is making a bottom, they 
do proportionately more selling. 

Key to market turns, presaging 
substantial advances or declines, is 
therefore—so the theory goes—a di- 
vergence between the direction of the 
market and the direction of the odd 
lot index, suggesting a quick turn- 
about in the DJIs. (For typical pat- 
terns, see right.) The index itself is a 
ratio between odd lot purchases and 
odd lot sales, smoothed as a ten-day 
moving average. Thus it falls when 
odd lotters step up their buying rela- 
tive to selling, rises when they tend to 
proportionately greater selling. 

Confirmatory evidence for such tell- 
tale divergence, signaling the start 





And yet the search goes endlessly on. 

Reverse English Tactics. One such 
device much in evidence these days is 
one that has come to be known as 
“odd lot theory,” based on the reports 
made daily of transactions in less than 
“round lot” (i.e., 100-share units) on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Its 
essence is simple: the time-honored 
theory on Wall Street that the collec- 
tive sentiment of odd-lot buyers and 
sellers is often wrong—and most par- 
ticularly at crucial turning points in 
market trends. It borrows heavily 
from the hoary belief of professional 
traders that they could make money 
whenever they could correctly sense 
reversal points in the market, and do 
exactly the opposite of what odd lot 
traders were doing. Naturally, every- 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ODD LOT ANALYST 
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one would like to be a “professional” 
in this sense. Actually, only a few of 
the people who make their living in 
Wall Street really are, and even their 
batting average is far from perfect. 

The Nub. The odd thing about the 
odd lot theory is that, in a carefully 
limited way, it has been remarkably 
successful in spotting major tops and 
bottoms in the stock market. The nub 
of the theory is simply this: that while 
odd lot buyers and sellers are not 
normally wrong in their market judg- 
ment, they become relatively less cor- 
rect in their actions just when the 
market is making important changes 
in trend. Measured against a general 
ideal, they perform shrewdly: selling 
on market advances, buying on de- 
clines. On balance over the years, 
they have been big buyers of securi- 
ties, rather than sellers, and certainly 
considering the persistent uptilt of 
the economy in recent decades that 
has been admirable policy. 

Where they go wrong is just where 
the market as a whole 
professional element 
their enthusiasm or 
mately grows excessive 


including the 
goes wrong: 
pessimism ulti- 


It takes a lot 





of a new bear or bull trend of sub- 
stantial proportions, is the behavior 
of the odd lot short sales index—al- 
though odd lot theorists do not insist 
on such confirmation. A _ five-day 
moving average of odd lot short sales 
to total odd lot sales, this index rises 
when odd lotters take an increasing 
stake on the short side, falls when 
short selling activity declines. Sig- 
nificant divergences in the short sales 
index tend to appear more common- 
ly at market bottoms than at market 
tops. 

Do-it-yourself; Any investor so 
minded can easily chart the odd lot 
indexes for himself, from data readily 
available in many daily newspapers 
Detailed instructions for construct- 
ing these indexes can be had by writ- 
ing Readers Service, Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 
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BATTING AVERAGE-II 
ADVERSE COUNTS. On three recent oc- 


to convince them that a major market 
move is really underway, and it takes 
a lot to convince them that it has — casions, the odd lot indexes have given 
finally ceased. In fact, their confi- no signal at all, a false signol, or a lote 
dence or skepticism tends to reach a signal. 


BATTING AVERAGE-! 


THREE SOLID HITS: At three important 
points in late phases of the Great Bull 
Market, the odd lot indexes have called 








the turn brilliantly. 
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climax just when it should have been 
waning. Moreover, the poorest judg- 
ment is normally clearly shown by 
their most speculative brethren— 
those who sell short in odd lots, a fact 
that serves odd lot theorists well as 
confirmation of their judgment about 
odd lot psychology at any particular 
moment. 

The Mechanism. The primary tool of 
the odd lot theorist is an index of the 
relationship between odd lot buying 
and selling. It is based on figures 
published daily after the market close 
on odd lot trading activity the pre- 
vious day. What the odd lot analysts 
are mainly interested in is not so 
much the magnitude of purchases or 
sales in odd lots so reported, as in the 
relationship between the two. To re- 
veal this relationship, they compute 
the ratio between odd lot purchases 
and odd lot sales, smoothing out the 
transient daily fluctuations by means 
of a moving average. Normally the 
index numbers are expressed as the 
number of shares sold divided by the 
number of shares purchased. Thus 
when the index rises, odd lot trading 
is shifting toward relatively more 
selling on balance; and when it falls, 
toward heavier buying. 

Such movements of the odd lot in- 
dex alone are not normally regarded 
as having much significance by odd 
lot theorists. Most of the time they 
tell no story at all. What makes these 
analysts excited is when a sustained 
“divergence” appears between the di- 
rection in which the market is going 
(as measured by the Dow Jones In- 
dustrials, or any other similar aver- 
age), and the direction of odd lot 
trading sentiment. From long experi- 
ence, they claim, when the odd lot 
index falls, indicating increasing odd 
lot buying sentiment, while the mar- 
ket is rising, it signals an important 
reversal in the prevailing bull move. 
Likewise when the odd lot index rises 
against a falling market, they see a 
climactic ending signaled to the inter- 
mediate or major reaction in progress. 
Such divergences, in short, mark the 
basic turnabout points in the market. 

Such a bearish divergence, they 
note, is just what happened at the 
April 1956 top, tipping off an impor- 
tant reversal in the market’s direction. 
Against a market advance, odd lotters 
were stepping up their buying con- 
siderably. Then when the market 
went into decline, a final burst of odd 
lot selling marked the bottom of the 
down-move to the day, promising a 
very worthwhile advance. With some 
apologies for incorrect or belated in- 
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terpretation—the Achilles heel of any 
such theory—odd lot analysts claim 
that the odd lot index called the turn 
at every zig and zag of the broad 
complex bull market top, including 
the major moves between. 

Portrait of an Odd Lotter. Such 
items of recent experience might well 
be shrugged off as mere happy coinci- 
dence—such as gave the sunspot 
theory its vogue for a time, and cycle 
theory many followers in the early 
1950s—if there were no plausible ex- 
planation for odd lotters’ peculiar be- 
havior. Naturally, enthusiasts for odd 
lot trading analysis have a basic argu- 
ment which they regard as entirely 
plausible. Their evidence turns on a 
composite picture of the odd lot trader 
as developed by several studies. 

First, they say, his buying and sell- 
ing activity maintains a fairly con- 
stant relationship to Big Board trad- 
ing taken as a whole. Thus, they 
claim, it is plausible to believe that it 
fairly accurately represents the char- 
acter of non-professional market ac- 
tivity—the kind that is least often 
right when it counts most. 

Second, they say, quite contrary to 
the general belief, odd lot trading 


GRAND PANJANDRUM of the odd lot theorists is Garfie 


is in large part speculative trading 
rather than genuine investment. In 
support of this thesis, they cite a 1939 
study by the Brookings Institution of 
odd lot dealings over a 19-year 
period, which concluded that “from 
80% to 95°% of the volume of odd lot 
houses apparently comes from trades 
that are turned over within a month.” 
(Prevailing tax rates, they concede, 
with the premium they place on long- 
term capital gains, probably have 
since modified this percentage.) They 
are not impressed by contrary conclu- 
sions derived from brokerage house 
surveys, in which security buyers 
have been asked to state the motive 
of their purchases. In these surveys, 
only a small fraction of odd lot buyers 
claimed to be after short-term trading 
profits; by far the majority insisted 
that they were in the market for the 
long pull. But the odd lot analysts 
are skeptical, note that intent and ac- 
tion are very different things. They 
also cite impressive psychological evi- 
dence that people’s reports of their 
own motives are often unreliable. 
Against the Grain. Odd lot analysts 
do not believe, as many a home-honed 
market philosopher does, that it nor- 


mally pays to run against thé crowd 
Through most of the course of bull 
markets—if not in bear markets—the 
crowd is perfectly right. But odd lot 
analysts do believe that, at climactic 
moments, what the odd lotters do is 
highly revealing. For fundamentally 
they regard stock bought by odd lot- 
ters as stock passing into weak hands. 

The odd lotter, they note, is almost 
always bullish. His interest is elicited, 
however, mainly by active markets; 
during periods of low dull activity and 
price movement he loses interest—a 
fact, they add, that underscores the 
basically speculative nature of his in- 
terest. He is apt to buy on good news 
and sell on bad news. Statistics show, 
however, that when his interest is 
aroused in the market he is habitually 
selling on rallies and buying on re- 
actions—quite the right procedure 
Yet if anything he carries it to ex- 
tremes. Thus during the long bull 
market advance from the 1953 low, 
odd lot traders were selling on bal- 
ance until the market had moved up 
more than one hundred points. Pre- 
sumably they were skeptical that the 
market could advance past its 1929 
highs and move far ahead into new 


CLASSIC CASE: At the 1946 top, odd lotters were acting 
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ld Drew, whose odd lot analysis called the turns of the classic 


1946 bull market to a T, worked somewhat less well in the unusual 1956-7 broad triple top, as the charts (left) show 
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ground. When it did, however, their 
enthusiasm picked up and they as- 
sumed their normally bullish view- 
point. But when the momentum of 
the market finally did slow, not so the 
enthusiasm of odd lotters; they bought 
more heavily than ever. 

The Acid Test. Ultimately any such 
theory will stand or fall on its ability 
to pinpoint major turning points 
accurately. So that every investor 
may judge the merits and failures of 
the odd lot indexes in calling market 
turns, Forses has charted in these 
pages the action of the odd lot index 
and the market averages over a con- 
siderable period of time, both in the 
market since 1956 and in the preced- 
ing 1946 bull market cycle. Obvious 
conclusion: while not an_ infallible 
method for “beating the market,” the 
odd lot indexes are a useful tool— 
among others—at critical points in the 
market. One major drawback: the 
uncertain variable of interpretation. 
Another: the indexes say nothing 
about which stocks are likely to par- 
ticipate most in the impending move— 
an essential piece of knowledge. 


CORPORATE CONGLOMERATE 


SUM OF THE PARTS 





Diversification, entrancing in 

theory, apparently can’t make 

a company add up to more 
than the sum of its parts. 


WITH scant respect for elaborate sys- 
tems of economic checks & balances, 
the current recession has shown many 
a purportedly diversified corporate 
conglomerate to be no stronger than 
the sum of its parts. In this respect, 
U.S. Industries,* the $80-million cor- 
porate hodgepodge created over the 
past decade by onetime investment 
banker John Snyder Jr., has taken 
some especially hard knocks. 

Snyder steered USI (formerly 
known as Pressed Steel Car) away 
from freight-car building into such 
diverse fields as oil-field equipment, 
machine tools, storage tanks, electri- 
cal parts, steel pipe and aircraft and 
guided missiles systems. Finally, in 
1955, he scrapped his freightcar busi- 
ness entirely. 

Snyder pushed USI’s sales from $58 
million to $110 million but produced 
no corresponding expansion in per 
share earnings. So long as the boom 


*U.S. Industries, Inc. 
rent price: 83%. Price range (1958): high, 
103g; low, 844. Dividend (1957): 90c. Indi- 
cated 1958 erent: 15c. Earnings per share 
(1957): $1.35. Total assets: $79.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: USI. 


Traded NYSE. Cur- 
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lasted, few cared to belittle the present 
when the future continued to look so 
bright. But last month, with USI 
common off more than 50% from its 
1957 high, USI’s 13,000 stockholders 
had evidently been engaged in some 
long-delayed reappraisals. 
Counter-Cycles. For so far this year, 
USI has fared rather badly. Though 
it escaped the ups and downs of the 
freight-car business, it now suffers 
instead from the recession in machine 
tools and oil-field equipment. And 
all Snyder’s fevered diversification 
efforts had proved woefully inade- 
quate to steady its earnings in a time 
of slump. In the first quarter, in fact, 
USI’s earnings plunged 44% to $404,- 
000 on a 22% drop in sales (to $22 
million). That worked out to a meager 
16c a share, barely enough to cover 
its 15c quarterly dividend, cut back 
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As the number of U.S. Industries’ 
outstandihg shares (black line) 
increased under its acquisition 
program, dilution caused the 
spread (colored area) between 
net income and earnings per 
share to widen sharply. 
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from 25c last fall. 

Snyder could offer scant comfort. 
“USI—and particularly its machine 
tool and oil-field equipment divisions 
—have been severely affected by un- 
favorable national economic condi- 
tions, and we see no substantial im- 
provement in 1958,” he confessed. 
“The company will show a small profit 
for the second quarter, and we expect 
to continue to operate substantially in 
the black for the rest of the year un- 
less economic conditions worsen.” 
The prospects, however, were so bleak 
that USI could no longer afford even 
its reduced quarterly dividend. Last 
month the board faced the inevitable 
and omitted it entirely—for the first 
time since payments were resumed 
in 1952. 

Lucky Bucks? It was painfully clear 
that USI had not won the stability 


Snyder had so diligently sought. On 
top of that its method of acquisition 
through exchange of shares had actu- 
ally made it necessary for USI to move 
faster just to stand still. In 1954, for 
instance, USI netted a meager $1.6 
million, but reported earnings of 92c 
a common share. In 1958, with 55% 
more shares outstanding, a $1.6 mil- 
lion profit would amount to only 62c 
a share. 

Thus, to equal even its lacklustre 
1954 performance, USI will need to 
earn $2.3 million this year, and that 
looked little short of impossible. Sny- 
der, however, still stands by diversifi- 
cation. Said he cheerfully last month: 
“It’s lucky we started diversifying 
when we did.” 


TEXTILES 


CLOSE TO SHORE 


American Viscose, a good 

provider despite low earn- 

ings, has finally bowed to the 
recession. 


THROUGH the dismal first half of this 
year, Chairman Frank H. Reichel 
of Philadelphia’s American Viscose 
Corp.,* largest U.S. rayon producer, 
had spun the strongest strand of divi- 
dends in the industry. While such ri- 
vals as American Enka and Industrial 
Rayon omitted their dividends and 
Beaunit Mills trimmed its payout 
from 37\4c to 25c, Reichel kept his 50c 
quarterly dividend intact. But Avisco 
was paying out more than it was tak- 
ing in: during the past four quarters, 
Avisco’s earnings have dropped pro- 
gressively from a quarterly 36c to 13c 
per share. 

Early this month textile and auto 
tire yarn markets rested very close to 
their postwar nadir. There were few 
signs of an immediate pickup. Al- 
though Avisco brass still looked for- 
ward to better things in the second 
half, they nevertheless had a some- 
what frayed balance sheet to contend 
with. Cash, which stood at $47 mil- 
lion two years ago, was down to $13.7 
million in early 1958 and net working 
capital was the lowest in 13 years. 
Reason: large capital outlays. 

Last month Avisco’s directors bowed 
to the inevitable. They voted to lower 
the dividend to 25c, first such cut for 
the company since 1953. Explained 
Vice Chairman Harry L. Dalton: “We 
felt we had to stay close to shore 
with business conditions as they are.” 


*American Viscose Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 2612. Price range (1958): high 
31; low 2515. Dividend (1957): $2. Indicated 
1958 payout: $1.50. Earnings per share (1957): 
$4.65. Total assets: $261 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: VIS. 
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STEEL 


SEPARATE TABLES 


Carpenter Steel’s New Eng- 

land bargain hasn’t yet been 

much of a bargain—and it’s 

gumming up the books as 
well. 


FRANK R. Pater, president of Read- 
ing, Pa.’s Carpenter Steel Co.,* is no 
more anxious than the next business- 
man to hide his corporate light under 
a barrel. But last month Steelman 
Palmer was anxiously trying to keep 
the lid on his barrel. What was 
bothering Palmer was the fact that 
published reports of Carpenter’s nine- 
months’ earnings made things look 
better for the company than they 
really were. “We didn’t think we 
were doing very well,” says he, “until 
we started reading the papers. The 
editors just don’t publish the same 
thing we send out.” 

Focal Point. Focal point of the con- 
fusion was Bridgeport, Conn.’s Car- 
penter Steel Co. of New England, which 
had been operated as Northeastern 
Steel Corp. until Carpenter acquired 
it last October. Organized in 1954 to 
give New England its own steel in- 
dustry, Northeastern never got out of 
the red (losses: $1.3 million in 1955, 
$1.8 million in 1956), finally sank into 
insolvency. Palmer purchased the 
$15.7 million (sales) operation for just 
$2 million, but thanks to the reces- 
sion, Carpenter’s bargain has been no 
bargain. It is currently losing some 
$200,000 every month. “We happened 
to pick up Northeast at a bad time,” 
admits Palmer. “It’s a heavy burden.” 

When Palmer issued his _ nine 


*Carpenter Steel Co. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 48. Price range (1958): high, 5119; 
low, 3912. Dividend (1957): $2.80. Indicated 
1958 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1957): 
$8. Total assets: $44.3 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: CRS. 


CARPENTER STEEL’S PALMER: 
on the horns of a dilemma 
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months’ report (for the period ending 
March 31), he separated the parent 
company’s profits from the subsidi- 
ary’s losses. In reporting the figures, 
however, many an editor sheared off 
the subsidiary’s deficit figures. That 
left Carpenter’s nine months’ earnings 
at $2.67 per share, down abruptly 
from $5.99 of the previous year but 
still one of the industry’s best per- 
formances. But had the Bridgeport 
works been consolidated, Carpenter’s 
nine months’ net would have come to 
less than $2 a share and the company 
would have earned not 67c per share, 
but only 26c in the fiscal quarter end- 
ing March 31. 

To Mislead or to Lose? Last month 
Palmer and his secretary-treasurer, 
John W. Moxon, were anxious to 
prove that they were not trying to 
mislead anybody. The question was: 
how to prove it. The solution seemed 
to lie in combining the two earnings 
reports, but things were more compli- 
cated than that. Carpenter of New 
England has a tax loss carry forward 
of about $6 million. If earnings are 
consolidated, Palmer will lose a por- 
tion of the tax relief. So he is on the 
horns of a dilemma. If he continues 
to segregate the two sets of books he 
may be misleading stockholders. If he 
consolidates them, he may be losing 
them money. “How are we going to 
report it accurately?” mutters Moxon 
helplessly. “We don’t know.” 


DRUGS 


THE GILDED LILLY 


Stuck with a surfeit of Salk 

vaccine, Eli Lilly is still wait- 

ing to give the nation the 
needle. 


AS MUCH as any American parent, Eli 
Lilly and Co.* President Eugene 
Beesley has good reason for praising 
the name of Dr. Jonas Salk. Since 
the good doctor developed his anti- 
polio vaccine, Beesley’s Lilly has sup- 
plied 70% of all the Salk vaccine used 
in the U.S., has thus been instrumen- 
tal in cutting polio incidence by 80%. 

But last month, with the once 
dreaded polio season full upon the na- 
tion, and 45 million Americans still 
uninoculated, Beesley nevertheless 
had to face up to “the potential loss 
of most” of the 24 million doses of 
Salk vaccine wasting away in Lilly’s 
refrigerators. The sad fact was that, 
while Lilly’s supply constitutes 90° 
of all the vaccine available in the 


*Eli Lilly & Co. Traded over-the-counter. 
Current price: 60%%. Price range (1958): 
high, 6434; low, 58. Dividend (1957): $2. In- 
dicated 1958 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1957): $4.07 otal assets: $216 million 


LILLY TECHNICIAN AND VIALS: 
someone missed the point 


U.S., most of the now overconfident 
but unprotected public does not plan 
to get shot. “The demand,” sighed 
Beesley, “just has not materialized.” 

Flu, Too. Yet it was not always 
thus. Over the past two years Salk 
vaccine has accounted for an average 
15% of Lilly’s sales, helped produce 
two record showings. But in 1958's 
first quarter, thanks to an appalling 
indifference on the part of the U.S 
public to anti-polio shots, Lilly’s sales 
sank 20% (to $45.2 million) and 
profits plummeted 43° (to $6.4 mil- 
lion). Nor are the Salk shots the only 
serums with which Lilly has got 
stuck. Last year it spent $3 million 
on an Asian flu vaccine only to find an 
apathetic public and “no profit.” 

Too Lily-White? “The trouble with 
Lilly,” clucks one sympathetic Wall 
Streeter, “is that it is too ethical.” 
Earmarking 6% of sales to research 
(tops in the industry), Lilly has spent 
$80 million in the past ten years to 
prove out new drug products, has 
realized a gain in sales from 1948's 
$115 million to $200 million last year 
But rival Smith, Kline & French, for 
example, whose drug line of some 50 
products pales beside Lilly’s 1,100 
pharmaceuticals, spent only $31 mil- 
lion in that same period, yet pushed 
sales up $78 million. 

One area in which Lilly has lagged, 
for instance, has been in failing to get 
a tranquilizer or antibiotic 
caught the public’s fancy in a big 
way. It still has no product to com- 
pete with American Home Products 
Equanil, Parke, Davis’ chloromycetin, 
Chas. Pfizer's terramycin, Smith, 
Kline & French’s thorazine or Carte 
Products’ Miltown. Lilly’s Beesley 
however, thinks that the best way to 
grow in drugs is with a full line of 
ethicals and a first-class research or- 
ganization. In short, he believes the 
future will show that it was not Eli 
Lilly, but the American public, that 
failed to get the point 


which 





CHEMICALS 


THE MAN IN 
THE MIRROR 


One of the last of the corpo- 

rate rugged _  individualists, 

Henry Reichhold has finally 

learned that it is not so ter- 

rifying to have Aunt Jane 

peering into your corporate 
mirror. 





Henry HELMUTH REICHHOLD is an ar- 
dent admirer of the late Henry Ford. 
It was Ford who gave the then 23- 
year-old German immigrant his first 
job at the Ford Motor Co. in Detroit. 
In later years Reichhold struck out on 
his own, founded White Plains, N. Y.’s 
$42-million Reichhold Chemicals.* But 
he never forgot a prime Ford tenet: 
keep corporate control in your own 
hands and shun investment bankers 
like the plague. “I want,” Reichhold 
once told a friend, “to be answerable 
to no one but the man in the mirror.” 
By refusing to borrow money or take 
in minority stockholders, Reichhold 
stubbornly kept a solitary image in 
his corporate mirror. He wanted no 
truck with Aunt Jane—Wall Street’s 
half-affectionate, half-mocking term 
for the average stockholder. 

It seemed to work pretty well. In 
just 31 years he had built his company 
from a garage workshop to an inter- 
national chemical concern with 14 
plants in the U.S. and a network of 


*Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 48. Price range (1958): high, 
5149; low, 3149. Dividend (1957): 65c plus 5% 
stock. Indicated 1958 payout: 80c plus stock. 
Earnings per share (1957): $2.45. Total assets: 
$41.7 million. Ticker symbol: RCI 
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subsidiaries and affiliates in 18 foreign 
countries. Reichhold had become the 
largest producer of synthetic resins 
for surface coatings. 

Too Late. But Reichhold came along 
too late to grow as the business mo- 
guls of Henry Ford’s day had. High 
taxes saw to that. By the mid-Fifties 
Reichhold found that a lack of outside 
capital was hobbling his company’s 
growth. This was so despite the fact 
that “man in the mirror” Reichhold, 
having no Aunt Janes to answer to, 
could plow back virtually all profits 
without worrying about dividends. 
But in the end, as it did even for 
Henry Ford’s enterprise, the day 
came when Reichhold chemical could 
no longer go it alone. 

When Reichhold finally opened his 
books to outsiders in 1955, he did so 
only to borrow money, not to sell 
stock. But it was immediately ap- 
parent that the lack of outside capital 
had taken its toll. Between 1951 and 
1955, when over-all chemical sales 
increased about 15% and such com- 
panies as Hercules Powder, Hooker 
Electrochemical and Stauffer came 
close to doubling their volume, Reich- 
hold actually lost ground and its sales 
fell from $56.4 million to $53.6 million. 

Thin Limb. In trying to keep his 
company free both of debt and com- 
mon stockholders Reichhold had been 
operating on too narrow a shoestring. 
Without loans to draw on and with 
cash flow averaging just about $2.3 
million a year, he had not, though ex- 
panding, been able to build volume up 
rapidly enough. 

Then came the 1954 recession. It 
now became obvious that Reichhold 
had expanded itself out on a thin limb. 
Profits in 1954 had plunged to a mere 


REICHHOLD’S REICHHOLD, NYSE’S FUNSTON AND RCI SPECIALIST: 
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credit where credit was due 


: \ Ky ¥ we ar . 


REICHHOLD CHEMICAL PLANT: 
the image was a pleasing one 


$309,000 from $680,000 in the previous 
year. Idle plant capacity, start up 
costs, inventory losses and low prices 
were all responsible. Reichhold needed 
money. 

With a wistful glance at the lonely 
“man in the mirror,” Reichhold bor- 
rowed $8.8 million from the National 
Bank of Illinois, three insurance com- 
panies and two mutual funds. Even 
so, Reichhold knew in his heart 
that he was only putting off the day 
when he would have to turn to Wall 
Street if he hoped to ride with the 
growth of a dynamic industry. 

Wise Move. Then, in 1956 the chem- 
ical industry took another forward 
leap in sales. Determined not to miss 
the boat this time, Reichhold got extra 
capital by selling 200,000 common 
shares on the market. True, it meant 
letting Wall Street get a foot in the 
door of his private affairs. But with 
68% of the 1,286,311 shares in his own 
name Reichhold felt reasonably sure 
that he could resist any effort to in- 
terfere in the running of his company. 

It soon became clear to Reichhold 
that he had done the wise thing. In 
1957 sales leaped to a record $65.3 mil- 
lion from $59.2 million in 1956. Reich- 
hold had to admit that this above 
average growth was “made possible 
largely by the proceeds of stockholder 
investments.” 

Pleasing Image. Last March, Henry 
Reichhold needed $3.5 million for his 
1958 construction program. Still a 
rugged individualist but no longer 
afraid of Aunt Jane’s image in his 
corporate mirror, Reichhold knew just 
what to do. He sold the public an- 
other 200,000 common shares for 
which he received about $4.8 million. 

The shares were underwritten in 
March at 25% each but when Reich- 
hold common went on the Big Board 
last month they traded at 31%. Early 
this month they were up to 48. Ob- 
viously, Wall Street and Aunt Jane 
both liked what they saw in Henry 
Reichhold’s once-private mirror. 
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FOOD CHAINS 


THE HELPING 
HAND 


Recession? So far it has done 
more good than harm to 
giant Safeway Stores. 





Ever since he became chairman of 
Safeway Stores* in 1955, ex-Wall 
Streeter Robert A. Magowan has 
been building new stores as fast as he 
could find the money to pay for them. 
Second only to A&P as the U.S.’ big- 
gest grocer (1957 volume: $2.1 billion 
vs. A&P’s $4.5 billion), Safeway has 
never made a secret of its ambition 
one day to be first. 

Like most foodmen, Magowan built 
most of his 2,036 stores through lease- 
backs: Safeway would build the store, 
sell it to an individual or institution 
and then lease it back. In this way, 
it avoided tying up precious capital in 
brick and mortar. But Magowan had 
his troubles. First, the long boom in- 
flated building costs to the point where 
leases were becoming too expensive 
for comfort. Then tight money came 
along and lease-back syndicates no 
longer would settle for the returns 
which foodmen were accustomed to 
offering them. 

Cash & Carry. Last month, however, 
Magowan announced that he was 
stepping up his building program. 
Reason: the recession. Leaner times 
had caused industrialists to cut back 
on their expansion plans and the 
Federal Reserve had eased up on the 
money supply. This was making more 
money available at interest rates 
which supermarkets could afford to 
pay. “We've stepped up our original 
estimate of 150 [new] stores for 1958 
somewhat,” said Magowan. He is 
planning to open 175 stores this year. 
“Next year,” added Magowan, “we'll 
open better than 200.” 

Nor was easy money the only bene- 
fit Magowan was getting from the re- 
cession. With new construction down 
sharply this year, builders were 
scrambling for Safeway contracts. 
“We're letting contracts now,” said 
Magowan, “for a cost of $7.50 to $8 a 
square foot. A year ago, we were 
paying $9.” 

What Recession? But outside of the 
benefits he was reaping, Magowan 
hardly knew the recession was on. 
Safeway sales in the Mountain States 
and Pacific Northwest were down, it 
is true, but volume was up in other 
areas. So much so that Safeway’s 


*Safeway Stores, Inc. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 3034. Price range (1958): high, 
315g; low, 2415. Dividend (1957): 90c. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $1.00. Earnings per share 
(1957): $2.43. Total assets: $397.8 million. 
Ticker symbol: SA 
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NEW SAFEWAY STORE (OILDALE, CALIF.): 
builders were scrambling to offer low 


profits over the first 24 weeks of 1958 
probably reached $14.8 million, up 
6% over the same period of 1957. 

Magowan expects this uptrend to 
continue, even in the face of a down- 
turn in the economy. For the rest of 
the year, he predicts Safeway’s vol- 
ume will run about 5% over 1957's 
record-breaking $2.1 billion. Profits, 
too, he predicts will be “commensu- 
rately better” than the $2.43 a share 
Safeway earned in 1957. 

Last month there was only one cloud 
on Magowan’s horizon. The recession 
that had freed capital for his building 
programs also had freed it for his 
competitors. “New stores,” warned he, 
“may be coming in too fast. There’s 
overexpansion in some areas.” 

A Fatter Penny. But if Safeway was 
feeling the pace in a few areas, its 
over-all profit position was resound- 
ingly healthy. Last year Safeway 
earned exactly 1.46c on every $1 of its 
massive volume. So far this year, 
however, it has boosted this margin 
to 1.5c. For the grocery business that 
is good. Among the Big Five in the in- 
dustry, Magowan’s 1.5c margin pushes 
Safeway even further ahead of 
second-ranking Kroger Co. (which 
netted 1.23c per $1 of sales last year) 
as the most efficient supermarketer. 


SAFEWAY’S MAGOWAN: 
only one cloud 


bids 


MACHINERY 





MR. CLARK 
STEPS IN 


Long an interested watcher 

of Joy Manufacturing’s some- 

times tangled affairs, invest- 

ment truster George Clark 

now takes a stronger hand in 
its management. 


Ever since gifted gadgeteer Joe Joy 
tinkered out a working model of an 
automatic coal-loading machine from 
a Meccano set and a kitchen clock 
in 1918, Pittsburgh’s $95.8-million 
(total assets) Joy Manufacturing 
Co.* has been mining mirth and mis- 
ery for its 10,300 shareholders. As 
the nation’s biggest maker of machin- 
ery for the coal mining 
underground industries, Joy’s earn- 
ings have jumped as crazily as a rock 
drill. Since 1947 they 
taken this nerve-shattering pattern 
down from $4.26 per share (in 1947) 
to $2.01 in 1950 and back up to a 
record $6.34 last year 

Custodial Curiosity. One anxious and 
interested spectator of this erratic but 
sometimes 
has been investment company head 
George E. Clark. Clark is president 
of $84.5-million Adams Express Co 
and its affiliate, American Interna- 
tional. Adams’ 40,000 shares of Joy 
and another 20,000 Joy shares held in 
American International’s portfolio add 
up to some $2.4 million worth of pro- 
fessional curiosity and make Clark 
Joy’s biggest single proxy-wielde: 
Thus ever since 1937, Clark has kept 
a custodial eye on Joy. 

Over the past Clark has 
quietly beamed approval as Joy 
turned slowly from its original bread 


and other 


alone, have 


spectacular performance 


decade, 


*Joy Manuafcturing Co. Traded NYSE.Cur 
rent price: 41. Price range (1958): high, 44'4 
low, 38. Dividend (1957): $3.40. Indicated 1958 
payout: $2.90. Earnings per share (1957) 
6.34. Total assets: $95.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: JOY 
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and butter to a more diversified in- 
dustrial smorgasbord of air compres- 
sors, power transmitters and oil field 
equipment. Joy’s coal mining ma- 
chinery was selling well in that auto- 
mation-conscious age, but Clark did 
not approve of one-product compa- 
nies. Under strong-minded President 
John D. A. Morrow, Joy pushed on 
into other mining areas as well to 
escape the ups & downs of the coal 
industry. In considerable measure, 
master salesman Morrow and his suc- 
cessor, John Lawrence, succeeded in 
their attempt. Only 40% of Joy’s 
$131.1-million sales last year went 
to U.S. coal mines, compared with 
65°. at the end of World War II. 

Gloomy Joy. “We have pioneered,” 
boasted one company spokesman 
proudly, “in bold conceptual changes 
in the mining industry. We put coal 
machinery on wheels and developed 
the first continuous mining machine. 
Our research is still seeking new ways 
to automate mining.” 

But however brilliant Joy’s engi- 
neering, its top management in recent 
years has left a good deal to be de- 
sired. Into the power vacuum left by 
the retirement of bossman Morrow in 
1955 stepped Pittsburgher Leon F. 
Rains, chairman of Joy’s executive 
committee, a post which stands above 
president in Joy’s organization. It 
soon became open luncheon table 
gossip that all was not well between 
decision-making Rains, theoretically 
only an adviser, and President John 
Lawrence. Soft-spoken, somewhat 
retiring Lawrence finally threw in the 
towel and departed for Dresser In- 
dustries in 1957. 

Last October, Joy’s board appointed 
engineer-executive William Wearly to 
the presidency to fill Lawrence’s shoes. 
But not until last month was the final 
act written in the gloomy Joy drama. 
Stepping out of the wings, Wall Street- 
er Clark took over the executive 
committee chairmanship from Rains. 
Moreover, Rains’ right-hand man and 


U) 
JOY MANUFACTURING’S CLARK: 
into the spotlight 


reputed candidate for the Joy presi- 
dency, Executive Vice President A. 
B. Drastrup, left the company alto- 
gether. 

One of George Clark’s big jobs: to 
restore harmony to the $131-million- 
a-year machinery-maker’s manage- 
ment staff. Another: to advise Joy’s 
executive team, top-heavy with tech- 
nical talent but light on financial 
know-how. 

Lumps of Coal. But last month, de- 
spite new hope for harmony at Joy, 
there was offsetting gloom. Filing 
from their suite in Pittsburgh’s Oliver 
Building, Joy directors announced 
they had trimmed the quarterly divi- 
dend from 60c to 50c. This was a blow 
to stockholders who had already 
watched their shares tumble from a 
lofty 7634 last year to their recent 41. 
But it had to happen, Wall Street 
soberly acknowledged. In the first 
six months of its fiscal year ending 
September 30, Joy’s sales had slipped 
24° (to $50 million), its profits 48%. 
As a heavy machinery maker, it was 
all too obvious that, revitalized man- 
agement or not, Joy was taking its 
lumps along with its rivals in the 
capital goods recession. 


JOY’S 40-TON TWIN BORER FOR COAL MINING: 
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financial know-how was needed 


PERSONALITIES 


PENN-TEXAS 
LANDA-SLIDE 





To the victor, Alfons Landa, 
goes the somewhat tarnished 
spoils of Penn-Texas Corp., a 
company sorely wounded in 
its battle for Fairbanks, Morse. 


“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
The Battle of Blenheim 
—By Rosert SouTHEY 


Last month, as it must with all Cash 
McCalls who simply run out of cash, 
fate caught up with ambitious Leo- 
pold D. Silberstein. The German-born 
refugee industrialist stepped aside as 
president of battle-scarred Penn- 
Texas Corp.,* thus writing an almost 
certain finis to a fantastic empire- 
building spree. Into his place stepped 
the man who had actually pulled the 
chair out from under him, his arch 
rival Alfons (“Art”) Landa, 60, a 
Washington lawyer with a pro- 
nounced proficiency for waging proxy 
fights. However negligible the spoils 
of Penn-Texas may be, Art Landa is 
the kind of man who would doubtless 
call the outcome “a famous victory.” 

Bloody Penn-Texas. Like the Battle 
of Blenheim, it was also a bloody one. 
Landa popped into the Penn-Texas 
proxy picture late in 1956 as an ally 
of Fairbanks, Morse management, 
which had asked his aid in helping it 
repel Silberstein’s boarding party. 
Falling back on a longtime Landa 
tactic of raiding the raiders (which 
proved so effective at Fruehauf Trail- 
er), Landa promptly set up the Penn- 
Texas Stockholders Protective Com- 
mittee, succeeded in seating two of 
his men on Penn-Texas’ eight-man 
board. Once Landa had his foot in 
the corporate door, Silberstein’s days 
as a Penn-Texas power were num- 
bered. 

“L.D.” Silberstein had put on a 
whale of a show, building Penn-Texas 
up from a $7-million coal company 
into a $125-million amalgam of ma- 
chine tools, firearms, oil, engineering, 
construction equipment and plastics 
in ten years. But in the path of his 
company-grabbing he left a trail of 
enemies, a reputation for arrogance. 
It also turned out that he had done 
too much, too soon on too thin a shoe- 
string. When he reached out for 


*Penn-Texas Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 
rice: 6. Price range (1958): high, 7'2; low, 
14. Dividend (1957): 412% stock. Indicated 
1958 payout: none. Earnings per share (1957) : 
d34c. Total assets: $97.0 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: PTX. 
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WINNER ART LANDA: 


LOSER SILBERSTEIN: 


to the victor belonged what spoils? 


mighty $135-million Fairbanks, Morse 
(using borrowed money), Leo Silber- 
stein’s Penn-Texas tower began to 
totter. 

In scrounging for the cash to pay 
off loans he had piled up in buying 
Fairbanks, Morse shares at inflated 
prices, Silberstein was forced to sell 
off half the 14 companies he had so 
painstakingly assembled. In the proc- 
ess, Penn-Texas took a $10-million 
loss. While Penn-Texas’ assets skid- 
ded from $125 million to $97 million, 
its sales dribbled from 1956’s all-time 
high of $126 million to $78.1 million 
last year, and its shares swooned 
from 22% in 1955 to 1957’s low of 27%. 

Soiled Spoils. Such are the spoils of 
Penn-Texas that Art Landa has won. 
So muddled are Penn-Texas affairs, 
in fact, that the company is restrained 
by court order from electing a new 
directorate until contesting stock- 
holder suits are settled and the legal 
eagles have made some sense out of 
the Penn-Texas labyrinthian puzzle. 

Meanwhile Penn-Texas still holds 
49.4°. of Fairbanks, Morse stock, a 
costly prize that may be both too ex- 
pensive to keep and too dangerous to 
get rid of. New President Landa 
hopes soon to meet with Bob Morse 
and talk things over. At such a sum- 
mit meeting, Landa pledged last 
month, he would “keep in mind that 
my duty is to protect the interests of 
the Penn-Texas stockholders.” 

Life & Legend of Landa When he 
meets Bob Morse, Landa can be ex- 
pected to bargain hard. Over the 
years, Art Landa has shown himself 
to be very much his own man. He 
has been called “a corporate Wyatt 
Earp” by his friends, a corporate 
“Jesse James” by his enemies. One 
thing is certain: he has emerged from 
his corporate counterattacks as a 
wealthy man and one who does not 
flinch from committing his private 
capital to a good fight. In the Penn- 
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Texas debacle, for instance, he is 
known to hold 1,000 shares of the 
company’s preferred stock and some 
7,500 shares of its common, which he 
purchased at 10 (current paper loss: 
about $25,000). 

Art (born Alfonso) Landa came by 
his corporate credentials in round- 
about manner. After he inherited 
$200,000 from his mother at 21, he 
tried taking up medicine, but decided 
he was too squeamish, had a fling at 
psychiatry under Freud in Vienna, 
even tried his hand at playwriting. 
As luck and Landa would have it, 
however, he settled on the law 
(George Washington University). On 
a Paris jaunt after graduation, he met 
the late Joseph E. Davies, who saw 
in Landa a likable protege. In short 
order, Landa was on speaking terms 
with top Democratic bigwigs and 
Drew Pearson, a bridge-playing part- 
ner of Harry Hopkins and stage man- 
ager of FDR's 1936 inauguration 
ceremonies. 

Though Landa was no “book law- 
yer,” he proved a distinct asset to 
Davies’ firm, which is now called 
Davies, [New Deal Braintruster Don- 
ald] Richberg, [Maryland’s Millard] 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE’S MORSE: 
he has an appointment 


Tydings, Landa & [Pennsylvania's Big 
Jim] Duff. For the firm he pulled in 
some $200,000 worth of business a 
year and represented such lucrative 
clients as Louis B. Mayer, Barbara 
Hutton and Tom Watson Sr. 

Landa At Large. It was Client May- 
er’s fat salary as a corporate presi- 
dent that got Landa thinking about a 
business career. For a starter, he or- 
ganized a successful realty firm, got 
into transit, mining and airlines as 
well as Latin American oil (in which 
he now has a handsome grubstake via 
Reiter-Foster Oil Co. 
other oil properties). 

By 1951, Landa was president of 
Colonial Airlines, which he sold to 
Eastern Airlines, making Eastern pay 
$24 a share for Colonial shares that 
had been selling at 74% pre-Landa 
His biggest gambit, however, came 
when he helped Roy Fruehauf beat 
off a raid on Fruehauf Trailer led by 
Detroit Promoter George Kolowich in 
1953. 

In the Fruehauf case, Landa took 
off his gloves and counterattacked the 
attacker. He followed the simple ex- 
pedient of raiding Raider Kolowich’s 
own D&C Navigation Co. Never a 
man to be squeamish about his tactics, 
Landa got into hot water with the 
McClellan Committee, which thought 
it spotted something “highly ques- 
tionable” in Landa’s relations with 
Dave Beck, who backed Fruehauf and 
later helped Landa ward off Louis 
Wolfson in the Montgomery Ward 
proxy fight. 

Landa for “L.D.“’ What is more ques- 
tionable now than Landa’s proxy tac- 
tics, however, is whether, in his new 
post as president and chief executive 
officer, even Landa can unravel Penn- 
Texas’ knotty problems. Wall Street 
clearly has high hopes: in the weeks 
following Landa’s formal 
Penn-Texas’ common 
4% to 6%. It 
whether Landa is as good behind a 
corporate desk as he is at knocking 
out their 


and some ten 


takeover 
spurted from 


remains to be seen 


corporate aggressors with 
own proxies. 
Meanwhile, 


stein, the 


L.D 


hurry 


what of Silber- 


man in a who 
could not run fast From 
the $122,310 salary he drew last 
year wearing the three hats of presi- 
dent, chairman and executive com- 
mittee chairman, Silberstein will stay 
on with a five-year contract as Penn- 
Texas “consultant” at $40,000 a year 
In that post he will perhaps have time 
to ponder the sign he keeps on his 
office wall, a bit of Lincolniana which 
goes: “If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won't 
amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I 
was right would make no difference.” 


enough” 
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CORPORATE CONGLOMERATE 





THE HAPPY 
TAXPAYER 


“To tax and to please, no more than 
to love and to be wise, is not given 
to men.” —EpmuND BurRKE 


Victor EMANUEL, 60-year-old chair- 
man of Manhattan’s Avco Manufac- 
turing Corp.,* yields to no man in his 
dislike for high taxes. But Edmund 
Burke’s aphorism notwithstanding, 
soft-spoken, rumpled Victor Emanuel 
was pleased as punch to get Avco’s 
tax bill last month. Reason: it 
marked a major milestone on Avco’s 
long, painful struggle back to profit- 
ability. 

For the first six months of fiscal 
1958, Avco’s U.S. and Canadian in- 
come tax bill came to just $1.2 mil- 
lion. This added up to one of the few 
million-dollar income tax checks 
which Emanuel has had to sign since 
Korean War days. 

For Avco in recent years has suf- 
fered a run of brutally bad luck. 
After netting $1.20 a share in 1952, 
it slipped to 34c in 1953, 5c in 1955 
and plunged to a whopping deficit of 
$1.84 in 1956. Only in 1957 did Avco 
edge back into the black. 

Missiles & Manure. Last year hav- 
ing manfully confessed his failure in 
profit-squeezed, brutally competitive 
appliances, Emanuel set about re- 
constructing his missiles-to-manure 
spreaders industrial conglomerate. 
His biggest move after dumping his 
Bendix and Crosley appliance lines 
in 1956: concentrating on defense, 
farm machinery and_ broadcasting. 
With 60% of his $315-million sales go- 
ing to defense (Titan nose cone, Ly- 
coming aircraft engines), Emanuel 
racked up last year profits (tax- 
free) of $12.8 million. That brought his 
net per share up to $1.38, second only 
to 1950’s war-ballooned $1.47. 

But the 1957 profit figure was a 
little misleading. Because of the 
staggering 1956 losses, Avco did not 
have to pay any income taxes on its 
1957 profits. Without benefit of the 
tax credit, Avco would have earned 
only a bit over 65c rather than $1.38. 

Avco thus had yet to show how it 
could do wholly on its own. And the 
year 1958 hardly seemed an auspicious 
time to test its mettle. Defense busi- 
ness was subject to cutbacks and the 
recession was putting a crimp in 
civilian lines (e.g., broadcasting, ma- 
chine work). Under the circumstances 

*Avco Mfg. Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 

rice: 714. Price range (1958): high, 742; low, 
55,4. Dividend (1957): 10c. Indicated 1958 pay- 


out: 40c. Earnings per share (1957): $1.38. 
Total assets: $159.7 million. Ticker symbol: 
AV. 
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AVCO’S VICTOR EMANUEL: 
no tax day blues 


it was by no means certain that Avco 
could be expected tc keep up its steep 
comeback climb. 

Pleasant Surprise. Last month, Wall 
Street got a pleasant surprise when 
ex-broker Emanuel reported Avco’s 
operating profit was up 40% from 
$5.2 million to $7.4 million in the first 
six months of his current fiscal year 
which ends November 30, 1958. This 
in spite of a 15% sales plunge from 
$165 million to $140 million. 

What was even more creditable, 
Avco’s net per share had climbed 
from 56c to 67c despite the fact that 
Avco, its large tax loss carry-forward 
finally exhausted, had to pay income 
taxes of some 13c a share during the 
period. 

Why did Avco’s_profit-and-loss 
statement look so good? “Our most 
perceptible improvement over last 
year,’ revealed Chairman Emanuel 
last month, “is in our New Idea and 
Ezee Flow farm equipment lines. 
Sales are running 20% ahead of nor- 
mal volume there. Then, too,” he 
added, “our heavy losses in the AK 
(home appliances and porcelain pan- 
eling) division have been cut down 
substantially.” 

No More Reprieve. But pleased as it 
was by Aveco’s recession showing, 


NATIONAL LINEN’S WEINSTEIN: 
no washday blues 


Wall Street was not yet convinced 
that. Avco had finally turned all the 
way around the corner. For all its 
dramatic comeback since 1956, Avco 
was still earning only 5.3c on each 
sales dollar before normal income 
taxes. That was a far cry from its 
13.1% operating margin of 1950 or 
its 7.9% average for 1947-55. Emanuel, 
moreover, admits that his vital back- 
log of government orders, which 
stood at over $200 million on Decem- 
ber 1, now totals only $125 million. 
And, to make it even harder to keep 
Aveo’s profit curve rising, the income 
tax collector, who has given Avco a 
long reprieve, will henceforth be 
camping outside Emanuel’s office. 


LINEN SUPPLIES 


TALE OF A TUB 





Boom or bust, it all comes 

out in the wash. That’s why 

a clean bill of health for 

National Linen Service last 

month was good news indeed 
for Wall Street. 


As president of Atlanta’s $46.5-mil- 
lion (sales) National Linen Service 
Corp.,* Milton Weinstein makes his 
corporate living taking in U.S. indus- 
try’s dirty linen. Weinstein’s outfit, 
the largest listed on an Exchange, 
supplies fresh towels, tablecloths and 
uniforms to 350,000 commercial and 
industrial customers in the southern 
states and California. But Wall Street, 
as it turns out, also has a vested in- 
terest in dirty laundry. For grease- 
stained towels and uniforms and 
ketchup-stained tablecloths actually 
provide an excellent barometer of the 
nation’s economy. Thus the Canyon 
recently has been keeping a sharp eye 
on Weinstein’s pile of dirty laundry. 

Recession & Rub-A-Dub-Dub. Last 
month, there was good news churn- 
ing in the old tub. For despite the 
U.S.’ most serious postwar recession, 
in which millions of workers were 
laid off and millions of tablecloths 
never laid, National Linen Service had 
no soap suds in its corporate eyes. Re- 
porting sales and earnings for the nine 
months ending May 31, the span of the 
recession, Weinstein showed profits off 
only 7% from $1.32 to $1.23 per share 
on sales barely off from $34.3 million 
to $33.9 million. 

“Actually,” explained Weinstein’s 
Executive Vice President Joseph B. 
Jacobs, “most of our loss came from 


*National Linen Service Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Current price 1614. Price range (1958) : 
high, 163g; low, 135g. Dividend (1957): 80c 

lus 2% in stock. Indicated 1958 payout: 85c 

arnings per share (1957). $1.93. Total assets: 
$28.3 million. Ticker symbol: NLS. 
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The Adeaican Appraisal Company 


“WORLD'S LARGEST APPRAISAL AUTHORITY" 


“Offalionals save us 103% a year on our 


investment.” 


—THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OVER $0,000 CLIENTS IN 34 COUNTRIES 


“In our endeavor to serve properly our more 
than 50,000 clients throughout the nation and 
foreign lands, we are constantly on the alert 
to adopt any mechanical means or other meth- 
ods to reduce costs and to improve the qual- 
ity of our work. 


“National Accounting Machines have ma- 
terially reduced our production costs and 
speeded up the processing of our reports. Our 
Nationals also enable us to prepare annual 


half the time previously required. 

“These savings return us about 103% each 
year on our investment. We consider our use 
of National machines as an important for- 
ward step in conformance with our policy of 
always providing the best possible appraisal 
service to our clientele at a fair cost.” 


A. B. Hossack, | 





Some clients of 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO.: 


Aluminum Co 

Anaconda 

American Brake 
Shoe 

A.T.&T. 

Armour 

Armstrong Cork 

Bank of America 

Campbell! Soup 

Carrier Corp 

Chrysler Corp 

Dow 

Edison 

Ford 

General Motors 

General Tire 

W. R. Grace 


Internal Revenue 

Jones & Laughlin 

Kaiser 

Lockheed 

Mead Johnson 

National Can 

Owens-Illinois 

Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass 

Quaker Oats 

Schenley 

Schlitz 

Shell Oil 

Standard Brands 

20th Century-Fox 

Worner & Swozey 


Wrigley 








President and Chairman of the Board 


"FRADE MARK REG. UG. PAT. OFF, 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


appraisal reports for our clients in less than 


In any business, National machines will pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as annual 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
_ ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wen paper (NO Cannon Reovinto) 


profit. Your nearby National man will show how much you can save. (See the yellow pages in your phone book.) « 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, dayton 9, on10 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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selling three plants under a govern- 
ment antitrust decree. Then, too, bad 
weather in Miami lost us a lot of 
tablecloths. But our industrial busi- 
ness held up amazingly well. We're 
really going places,” added he proudly, 
“in dirty laundry.” 

National Linen’s fortunes would 
seem to show that, decline or not, the 
economy is at least not going to hell 
in a laundry basket. 


STEEL 


FUEL FOR 
THE FURNACE 


When U.S. Steel makes its in- 

frequent visits to the capital 

market, the moment is 
shrewdly chosen. 


SEVERAL months ago, when U.S. Steel 
Corp.’s* Roger Blough began look- 
ing over his company’s ambitious ex- 
pansion program, Wall Street was 
wondering whether mighty Big Steel 
might be getting ready to pull in its 
horns. 

During the first quarter, the corpo- 
ration’s net income was down 46% to 
$62.4 million and retained earnings 
had dropped 77% to $15.8 million. 
Moreover, U.S. Steel’s accelerated 
amortization of emergency facilities 
was running out fast. Consequently, 
depreciation charges slipped 34% to 
$45.1 million. 

After paying out his usual $46.6 mil- 
lion in common and preferred divi- 
dends, Blough was left with a cash 
flow of just $61 million as against 
$137.2 million a year ago. 

Full Speed Ahead. Last month, how- 
ever, it was clear that Blough was 
not going to bank his expansion plans 
to wait for the recession to end. In 
mid-June he announced that USS. 
Steel would float a whopping $300- 
million issue of 25-year sinking fund 
debentures. Wall Street quickly saw 
the point: Blough was going ahead 
with building his new mills; no mere 
crimp in his cash flow was going to 
stop him. Only three times before 
had an industrial firm registered such 
a huge borrowing plan. US. Steel 
itself had borrowed $300 million four 
years ago, General Motors had done 
so in 1953 and General Electric in 1956. 

Roger Blough left no one in doubt 
about what he planned to do with the 
new money. U.S. Steel, disclosed he, 


*United States Steel Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 64!2. Price range (1958): high, 
67; low, 5154. Dividend (1957): $3. Indicated 
1958 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1957): 
$7.33. otal assets: $4,074.1 million. Ticker 
symbol: X. 
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BIG STEEL’S BLOUGH: 
he refused to wait out the recession 


had decided to increase its program 
of capital expenditures from $640 
million to more than $1 billion, the 
largest amount it had ever budgeted 
for expansion. Blough already has 
$400 million or so in special reserve 
for property additions and replace- 
ments. Blough expects his cash flow, 
even at the current reduced rate, and 
the new loan will easily make up the 
other $600 million. 

A Matter of Timing. Rather than 
being frightened by the _ recession, 
Blough was in fact taking advantage 
of it: right now money rates are com- 
paratively low. U.S. Steel had also 
used good timing in the slump of 
1954 and paid from 1.3% to 2.65% in- 
terest on that debt issue. 

Had Blough decided to borrow a 
year ago, he might well have had to 
pay 454%. The present debt offering, 
set for this month, will probably carry 
an interest rate of around 4%. Pro- 
spective annual saving: $1 million 
after taxes. Current reduced building 
costs will probably cut millions more 
from U.S. Steel’s expansion bill. “By 
going ahead in this period,” says 
Blough, obviously pleased with his 
timing, “the company should bene- 
fit from substantial cost savings.” 


OKLAHOMA’S EDDINS: 
whistling in the dark 


NATURAL GAS 


TROUBLE IN 
PARADISE 


When Wall Street figured 

Oklahoma Natural Gas had 

no regulatory troubles, it for- 

got that local governments 
can squawk, too. 





Durinc the tiresome hassle over the 
“Memphis Decision,’ a federal rate 
case that holds both past and future 
earnings of the natural gas industry in 
jeopardy, Wall Streeters have been 
combing the investment manuals for 
companies which, for one reason or 
another, would not be affected by the 
outcome. One intriguing “find” has 
proved to be Tulsa’s Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co.,* a medium-size pipe- 
liner-distributor which connects and 
serves some 180 communities. Since 
Oklahoma Natural Gas operates en- 
tirely within one state, it is exempt 
from the imponderables of federal 
regulation. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas looked good 
to the analysts for yet another reason. 
President Henry A. Eddins has been 
staging a fast turnaround in earnings 
Over the two years since 1955, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas had undergone a 
severe profit squeeze. While its sales 
rose by 13.8% (to $43.5 million), earn- 
ings per share slipped by a sharp 
33.6% to $1.86. Then last December, 
Eddins got the help he needed. At 
that time, the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission granted a $4.3-million 
rate increase effective in January. 
Thus, for the fiscal year ending Aug- 
ust 31, Eddins estimated that he would 
report revenues of $48 million, up 
10.3%, and earnings of $2.20 per share, 
a gain of 18.3%. 

The Contest. It all sounded very 
hopeful. But the analysts had over- 
looked one thing: though exempt 
from Washington regulation, Okla- 
homa Natural has local governments 
to contend with. This month, Henry 
Eddins will have to face a hearing 
brought about by several irate civic 
groups in the cities he serves. If the 
hearing goes against him, he will have 
to begin anew his battle for higher 
rates, and his earnings projections 
may well go out the window. Never- 
theless, despite the uncertainties 
ahead, Oklahoma Natural Gas’ Ed- 
dins was whistling bravely in the dark 
last month. Said he: “As of right now, 
we think our rates are secure.” 


*Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 3349. Price range (1958): high, 
3334; low, 2614. Dividend (1957): $1.4712. In- 
dicated 1958 payout: $1.50. Earnings per 
share (1957): $1.86. Total assets: $162.9 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: ONG. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


SPOTTY HARVEST 


What International Harvest- 
er’s tractors are bringing, its 
trucks are taking away. 





“DIVERSIFICATION,” John L. McCaf- 
frey, former chairman of giant In- 
ternational Harvester,* likes to phi- 
losophize, “is sometimes good and 
sometimes not so good.” McCaffrey 
has had his share of the bad as well as 
the good. In his 12 years as IH’s presi- 
dent and chairman, McCaffrey strug- 
gled without notable success to get his 
trucks, farm implements, construc- 
tion equipment, defense hardware and 
steel all pulling their full sales weight 
at the same time. 

Many times in the past decade he 
saw brilliant sales in one division re- 
duced to a grey average by weakness 
in other divisions. Result: during the 
years of all-out boom, International 
Harvester’s net profits went exactly 
nowhere, returned a meager 5% to 
7% on stockholders’ equity right 
through prosperous 1952-57. 

Stalled Trucks. In May of 1958 
McCaffrey turned over the reins as 
chief executive officer to President 
Frank W. Jenks. Last month it began 
to look as though Jenks was going to 
go through the same frustrating ex- 
perience. 

Harvester’s first-half figures for 
fiscal 1958 showed a steep $48.7-mil- 
lion drop to $504.4 million from the 
corresponding period of 1957. This 
was despite a sales increase of $9.6 
million (to $172.2 million) in farm 
equipment, a field where Harvester 
still leads the world. The difficulty was 
that nearly everything else that Har- 
vester makes was in trouble. Truck 
sales were down from $267 million to 
$252.5 million. Construction equip- 
ment was down even more steeply, 
from $76.5 million to $57.9 million. 
Steel and iron+ sales tumbled from 
$31.1 million to $20.4 million, and de- 
fense items almost disappeared from 
the sales picture with a huge fall 
from $16 million to $1.4 million. “It 
seems plain,” sighed New Boss Jenks, 
“that it will be very difficult for us 
to equal our 1957 sales.” 

Jenks remained extremely hopeful 
for farm equipment sales over the 
balance of the 1958 fiscal year. Trucks, 


International Harvester Co. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 3414. Price range (1958): high, 
36; low, 27. Dividend (1957): $2. Indicated 
1958 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1957): 
$2.88. otal assets: $1,021 million. Ticker 
symbol: HR. 


*+Harvester shares with Ford Motor the dis- 
tinction of being among the few major manu- 
facturers who make their own steel. Har- 
vester, unlike Ford, also sells a tidy amount 
of steel on the outside. 
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which loom even larger in the sales 
picture, were another matter. “We do 
not believe,” said he, “that there will 
be a major change in the motor-truck 
market until there is clear improve- 
ment in general business.” 

Double Furrow. Yet Jenks had plen- 
ty of consolation. Though Harvester’s 
six-month sales were down by nearly 
$50 million, final net was down just 
$250,000 to 319.2 million while per 
share earnings were off a mere 2c, 
to $1.18. 

Fortunately for Frank Jenks and 
his 110,000 stockholders, farm equip- 
ment, including parts and service, 
though reduced in relative volume, is 
still a highly profitable line. In fact, 


_ TRACTORS 
AND TRUCKS | 


Farm equipment lost first place to 
trucks in Harvester's sales mix back 
in 1954, but it has stayed foremost in 
profitability. Over the past decade 
the operating profit margin... 
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has followed farm equipment sales 
(colored line, below) like the second 
furrow of a double plow regardless 
of the ups and downs of the sales of 
Harvester's other divisions. 
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over the past ten years (see chart), 
Harvester’s profit margin has followed 
farm equipment sales like the second 
furrow made by one of Harvester’s 
double plows. Thus a $10-million rise 
in farm sales (assisted by a shaving 
of selling and administrative expenses 
and a $750,000 increase in dividends 
from subsidiaries) came close to can- 
celing out the effect of some $60-mil- 
lion less in truck, steel, construction 
equipment and defense sales. Jenks’ 
tractors and harvesters were more 
than pulling their weight. All of which 
went to prove that whatever else the 
company makes, the “Harvester” in 
IH’s title is no mere anachronism. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


THE STREAMLINER 


Having streamlined its real- 

estate position, Alco Products 

is now doing something about 
its capital structure. 





Last fall Chairman Perry T. Egbert 
finally sold the sprawling, obsolete 
and largely idle tank and steam loco- 
motive plants at Schenectady, N.Y. 
which had long hung like a millstone 
about Alco Products’* profits. Last 
month Egbert set about easing off yet 
another burden on Alco’s earning 
power—this time a financial one. On 
August 8, Egbert announced, Alco 
plans to retire the last of its old 7% 
preferred. Price: $4.3 million. 

The move is the last in a series that 
dates all the way back to the 1942 
reorganization of the old American 
Locomotive Co. At that time, the 
company cleared up the arrears on 
the 351,961 shares of preferred, there- 
after managed to buy up and retire 
151,961 shares during the wartime 
boom. Over the past five years, re- 
demptions have proceeded apace, and 
Alco reduced the issue from 200,000 
shares in 1951 to 37,000 shares in 
1956. Gradually, Egbert lifted a heavy 
burden off the company’s stockhold- 
ers. “Prior management,’ Egbert 
says, “diluted the stock too much.” 

Thanks to its increased commitment 
to such general industrial products as 
diesel engines, heat transfer and dis- 
tillation equipment, Alco today is far 
less subject to cycles than it was when 
locomotives were its major product 
But in Egbert’s view, a revamping of 
Alco’s topheavy capital structure was 
at least as vital as slimming down of 
its antiquated plant 

To that end, Alco has sold 
million worth of 20-year notes. Eg- 
bert intends using the proceeds to 
consolidate $12.1 million worth of 
long- and short-term debt, to boost 
Alco’s diminished working capital by 
$3.6 million and pay off the preferred 

After taxes, annual interest charges 
on the new debt will cost than 
the $700,000 or so that Alco had to 
lay out last year on interest charges 
and preferred dividends. The extra 
working capital will cost it nothing 
And with 20 years to pay off the 
notes, Alco will not have to worry 
about finding cash to pay off short- 
term loans. Said Egbert happily: 
“One more step toward streamlining 
our company.” 


$20- 


less 


*Alco Products, Inc. Traded NYSE. Current 
rice: 1634. Price range (1958): high, 171); 
ow, 11144. Dividend (1957): $1. Indicated 1948 
ayout: $1. Earnings per share (1957): $1.51. 
Fetal assets: $105.7 million. Ticker symbol 
AP 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY WOODIN WITH F.D.R. (1933): 


MONEY 


the newspapers missed the beat 


THE DAY THEY TOOK THE JINGLE OUT 


Appropriately enough, gold was in the news 
last month, but few remembered that gold was 
also marking a rather special silver anniversary. 


Ever since 1,000 B.C., when Midas of 
Phrygia wished for the golden touch, 
men have been fascinated, in fact and 
fiction, by gold. The Inca king, Ata- 
hualpa, lost his life because of it; Big 
Jim Fisk lost his fortune trying to 
corner it; and B. Traven’s unforgetta- 
ble character, Fred C. Dobbs, lost his 
mind trying to find it in the Sierra 
Madre. Little wonder, then, that in 
the world’s money markets last month 
gold was Topic A. 

With U.S. exports down 25% this 
year and foreign nations (especially 
Britain, the Netherlands and Japan) 
building up their gold and dollar re- 
serves to $33.4 billion (a jump of $546 
million) in the first quarter, there was 
excitable talk about the prospects of 
an increase in the price of gold from 
the sacrosanct $35 an ounce, which 
has remained unchanged since 1934. 
In England, London’s Economist came 
out for a flat 300% hike, and some 
U.S. speculators were tal'ing about a 
price of $50 an ounce for gold. 

To rival pundits, however, most of 
this was just so much talk. Officially, 
the U.S. is against any such boost 
since it would benefit chiefly the big 
gold hoarding (West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and in- 
deed the U.S. itself) plus the big gold 
producers (Canada, South Africa) but 
would penalize the poor nations of the 
Middle East and Asia. An even big- 
ger objection, perhaps, is that the 


nations 
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Soviets, who produce $600-million 
worth of gold a year and are already 
sitting on a golden hoard of $8 billion, 
would reap a profit running into bil- 
lions, a profit they might use as trade 
bait for hungry Free World nations. 

The Gold Ban. Yet all the gold talk 
last month was appropriate. Though 
no one seemed to notice it, the pre- 
cious metal was marking a rather 
special kind of silver anniversary. It 
was precisely 25 years ago that New 
Dealing President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Woodin had a_busy-bee 
Congress legislate the U.S. off the 
gold standard. 

In June 1933, the 


time-honored 


SENATOR CARTER GLASS: 
he wasn’t worried 


month of graduation, when the most 
traditional gift a parent could bestow 
on his graduating offspring was a $50 
gold piece, the U.S. repudiated the 
gold clause in every form of public 
and private contracts. The U.S. was 
off the gold standard. Its money no 
longer jingled. Paper currency, long 
merely a kind of receipt for gold, had 
come into its own. Most Americans 
were left with no more gold than was 
in their teeth. Bewildered dentists, 
in fact, wondered if the prohibition 
extended to their work as well. 

Actually the gold ban had heen 
coming for months, though few Amer- 
icans were aware of it. In March, 24 
hours after being sworn in as Presi- 
dent, F.D.R. closed the banks. Then, 
with emergency powers to control 
money, he reopened them, but for- 
bade the banks to pay out gold. With 
April came the awful edict: all per- 
sons and banks were ordered to de- 
liver (by May 1) all their gold and 
gold certificates to the nearest Federal 
Reserve Bank in exchange for paper 
money. 

Only Yesterday. Still, it was hard to 
believe that the U.S. was abandoning 
the hallowed gold standard. Most 
citizens were sure that the move was 
merely a stopgap emergency measure 
such as the Government had pulled 
during the Civil War. The historic 
event did not even rate banner head- 
lines, but shared the front page the 
day the gold clause in contracts was 
chucked out with such absorbing sto- 
ries as the capture of a couple of kid- 
nappers, an attempt by James T. 
Mattern to fly solo around the world 
(he didn’t make it), and a concern 
over the nation’s drooping birthrate. 
Even the pontifical New York Times 
missed the point, subordinated the do- 
ings in gold to a controversy over 
veterans’ pensions. 

Over the impending aban ‘onment 
of the gold standard, no one seemed 
very concerned. From his sickbed, 
ailing Senator Carter Glass expressed 
not “the slightest concern over the 
gold standard.” Even the stately 
London Times refused to believe what 
was happening. Any outright retreat 
from the gold standard by the US., 
the paper editorialized, was “so un- 
likely it may almost be left out of 
account.” 

Depreciating the Dollar. But likely 
it was. In April, the U.S. clamped an 
embargo on gold exports, which 
meant that foreign U.S. bondholders 
could not be paid in gold. The Gov- 
ernment also began a feverish gold- 
buying policy. Between the fall of 
1933 and January, 1934, the USS. 
raised the price of gold from $20.67 an 
ounce and continued to raise the price 
until it reached the present $35. In 
the process, of course, the gold value 
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of the dollar plummeted from 100c to 
59c. And as the dollar dropped 
throughout the world, the blood pres- 
sure of many a clucking economist 
rose. 

The administration’s theory behind 
all this gambiting with gold, of course, 
was that a cheaper dollar would beget 
higher prices, and higher profits, and 
business would recover. Many a gold 
standard stalwart, hopeful that the 
temporary suspension would get the 
economy off the floor, went along. 

Point of Honor. But when the U.S., 
having jumped off the gold standard, 
refused to budge from its gold stand, 
the voices of the sound money men 
rose like so many Cassandras. “Can 
it be possible,” wailed Al Smith, “that 
the nation which repudiated Bryan 

. will now embrace monetary infla- 
tion? Is the Democratic Party fated 
to be always the party of greenbacks, 
paper money printers, free silverites, 
currency managers, rubber dollar 
manufacturers and crackpots? .. . I 
am for a return to gold dollars as 
against baloney dollars.” 

Senator William Borah, on the 
other hand, thought that Smith was 
only talking through his brown derby. 
“The bondholders may suffer,” de- 
claimed he, “but the masses have suf- 
fered intolerably through the fall in 
commodity prices. We must cease to 
pay tribute to the gold standard at 
the expense of the U.S.” Nevertheless, 
his colleague in the Senate, James A. 
Reed, was just as certain that “the 
national honor is about to receive a 
stain we cannot erase for 100 years.” 

How stained the national escutch- 
eon became is still a matter for argu- 
ment twenty-five years after. There 
is no room for argument, however, 
over the permanent importance of the 
events that took place in those historic 
weeks of 1933. Nor can anyone doubt 
that the end of the gold standard left 
the nations of the world without a de- 
pendable method of settling their ac- 
counts, created a gap in the world’s 
trade system that has been 
filled. 
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THE GOLD RUSH 


Hod there been such a thing as U.S. currency back when Louis IX of France 
led the last Crusade, gold would have sold for 50c an ounce. As it is, the 
price of gold (measured in English shillings) has soared through the ages, 
but no more so than in the past 50 years, in which London gold prices 
have climbed nearly 200%. In the U.S., fhe price has been fixed by law at 
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BONDS 


THE OLD LADY’S 
FLING 


The old lady of Broad Street 
had quite a fling last month. 


On tHE hectic floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange, dealers in fast-mov- 
ing common stocks refer somewhat 
disparagingly to the quiet, orderly 
corner of the bond traders as “the old 
lady of Broad and Wall.” Last month, 
however, the old lady went on a spree, 
kicked up her heels in a fashion cal- 
culated to make even stock brokers 
gasp, and ended up with a monumen- 
tal hangover. 

The old lady’s fling had been in the 
normally staid market in United 
States government bonds. With stock 
and bond yields nearly in balance last 
fall, stock traders moved into bonds. 
Their presence was soon felt. The 
Government’s 3%s of 1974 soared 
from 10134 to 111. Even the 3%s of 
1990, though they had gone to market 
only four months before, rose from 
100% to 107%. These were heady 
doings. 

“Free Riders.” Such a situation was 
made to order for the “free riders” 
who try to turn a fast profit in slow- 
moving bonds. Many banks will lend 
up to 95% on government bonds; a 
speculator could put up a mere $5,000 
to obtain $100,000 worth of bonds. Un- 
der those conditions, a one point rise 
on the bonds would give the margin 
speculator a 20% return on his capi- 
tal—and fast. It looked deceptively 
easy. Notes Hudson Lemkau, partner 
in Wall Street’s Morgan Stanley & 
Co.: “There’s no question that many, 
many speculators hopped in on a 
shoestring.” 

The Inevitable Fall. But the old lady 
of Broad Street was heading for an 
inevitable fall. It came when the 
Government brought out its new 
254% bonds. Many traders were sure 
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TRAPPED 


Bond prices have been rising, yields drop- 
ping for almost a year. But speculators who 
branched out into bonds from stocks had the 
ladder pulled from under them last month 
as the U.S. Treasury undertook long-term 
financing and the Federal Reserve stopped 
making money easier, reversing the down- 
trend in yields. Thus the bond-buyers, inter- 
ested in higher prices rather than rising 
yields, found themselves trapped 
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these would rise at least a point. New 
York City bank loans to brokers 
against Government obligations hit a 
12-year high of $1.3 billion 

But then rumors started that the 
Federal Reserve System was ready to 
reimpose its tight money policy, which 
would have raised interest rates in 
general and made Governments look 
drab indeed. The 
icked. The 25s, already at 100%, 
dropped to 100. The following day, 
they hit 9912, and other bonds started 
to drop with them. The 
tinued. Those who went in on 5% 
margin at 10042 saw 20% of their cap- 
ital vanish in a few days 

Unabated & Universal. Just after the 
Governments tumbled, the Federal 
Reserve Board announced that it had 
bought in open market operations 
some $269 million in Government se- 
curities. In effect, it pumping 
more lending power into the banking 
system, and not reversing its 
money policy at all. 

It did little, 
the old lady’s misery. Near 
end, her hangover was still raging 
Standard Oil] Co. of California had to 
defer a $150-million offering of 25- 
year debentures in a bond market 
too sick to take them. Nearly 80°; of 
Niagara Mohawk Power's $50 million 
in 3%s remained on dealers’ shelve: 
So did such AA-rated bonds as Con- 
solidated Edison of New York, Dela- 
ware Power & Light and Virginia 
Electric & Power. But the worst suf- 
were the speculators. “The 
bond market,” sighed First Boston’s 
Vice President Robert L. Harter, “had 
been cluttered with amateur specula- 
tors, including Wall Street stock 
brokers. It was a frightful licking.” 
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CHEMICALS 


THE IMMIGRANT 


As a Milanese immigrant to 

Manhattan’s Big Board, Mon- 

tecatini has been having a 
rough time of it. 


More than the ordinary flourish of 
publicity trumpets greeted the Big 
Board listing in February 1957, of 
Montecatini Company,* Italy’s giant 
chemical combine. Some _ pundits 
saw in the event a landmark in 
the restoration of a free flow of capital 
between the U.S. and abroad. Others 
saw in it a chance to share in the 
chemical expansion of an economy 
that was growing faster than the U.S.’ 
Still others saw it as a bargain, selling 
at around ten times earnings at a 
time when U.S. chemical stocks were 
bringing up to 20 times earnings. 

Montecatini made its Big Board de- 
but at 22. It was sponsored by some 
of the biggest names in Wall Street. 
J.P. Morgan & Co. issued the Ameri- 
can Depository Receipts.+ The ADR’s 
themselves were underwritten by 
Lehman Brothers, Lazard Freres and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Straight Down. But American in- 
vestors were soon to learn that there 
are more hazards in investing in a 
foreign firm than sometimes meets 
even the most practiced Wall Street 
eye. Almost from its first day on the 
Big Board, Montecatini began to slide, 
made perhaps more appearances on 
the Stock Exchange’s “new lows” list 
over the following year than any 
other big company. 

By the end of last month, Monte- 
catini’s slightly frazzled ADR’s were 
selling at just 1542, a whopping 30% 
decline from its debut price. Unlike 
most other stocks hit in last autumn’s 
break, Montecatini never came back. 
During a period when the Dow Jones 
industrials were down on _ balance 
just 0.1°7 ‘and S&P’s index of eleven 
leading chemical stocks were off just 
5%, Montecatini had dropped six 
times as hard. 

What had been particularly sober- 
ing to enthusiasts of investing abroad 
was this: basically there was nothing 
wrong with Montecatini’s business. 
The company’s recently issued report 
for 1957 was, in fact, rather reassuring. 
Its 1957 sales, at $314 million, were 


*Montecatini Co. Traded NYSE. American 
1 


Depository Recei 1" Current price 

Price range (195 high, 1854; low, 1482 
Dividend (1957) 920. Indicated i958 payout: 
92c. Earnings per share (1957): 92c. Total 
assets: $517.2 million. Ticker symbol: MC. 


tAmerican Depository Receipts are the 
equivalent of stock. hey state that the 
holder owns so many shares of stock in a 
company that is listed on a foreign ex- 
change. The receipts are convenient for 
trading in the U.S. when foreign shares are 
not listed on a U.S. exchange. 
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up about 4°, from a year earlier and 
profits rose 8.7% to $18.8 million. 
Dividends at about 92c on the Ameri- 
can share were unchanged from 1956. 

The Milan Jitters. What then had 
gone wrong? For one thing the en- 
thusiasts had reckoned without the 
influence of the Milan Exchange where 
the great majority of Montecatini’s 
100 million 1,000-lire shares are 
traded. Milan responds to political and 
economic trends in Europe and Italy. 
Its traders have not much liked the 
color of recent news. They were shak- 
en by Suez, by Sputnik and Italy’s ap- 
parent political swing to the Left. On 
top of this and the general recession, 
the jittery Milan Exchange has been 
operating for two years under a par- 
tial “strike” by brokers protesting a 
law requiring disclosure of stock oper- 
ations. The effect of this has been to 
reduce trading and depress prices. 

But however easily explainable 
Montecatini’s comedown may be, it 
has left more than one singed investor 
with the queasy conviction that there 
may be more hazards to foreign in- 
vesting than are apparent on the bal- 
ance sheet. As such, it has been some- 
thing of a setback to the very kind of 
international investing its listing was 
supposed to encourage. 


RAILROADS 


UNSEASONAL 
SPENDING 


Recession or no recession, 
the N&W is planning big 
capital outlays. 





Ir takes little enough courage for a 
businessman to run with the crowd 
and expand in boom times. But it 
takes a far different kind of courage 
to face-lift a business when recession 
is shrinking revenues and profits. It 
was just that kind of perverse pluck 
that Wall Street analysts seemed to 
find in President Stuart Saunders of 
Roanoke, Virginia’s 2,126-mile Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co.* 

With his first half net down from 
$3.62 per share in 1957 to an indicated 
$2.40, Saunders was picking the U.S.’ 
worst postwar recession year for his 
biggest spending spree. “We will pur- 
chase,” announced Saunders, “268 
diesel units for about $50 million... 
to dieselize completely our operation 
at present traffic levels.” 

Piqued Cap. Besides showing a 


*Norfolk & Western Railway Co. Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 6314. Price range 
(1958): high, 65; low, 5334. Dividend (1958) : 
$4. Indicated 1958 pay’ yout: $3.60. Earnings 
per share (1957): $7.7 Woe assets: $697.8 
million. Ticker symbol: 


% Points 





SAD STORY 


One of the world’s top ten chemical 
companies, Montecatini went on the 
Big Board in early 1957, sponsored 
by much of the wealth and wisdom 
of Wall Street. But its price, which 
began to drop on its first day on the 
Board, has never since recovered. 














rugged faith in Pocahontas railroad- 
ing, Saunders’ move made good sense 
as well. Not that Saunders’ road had 
failed to get along remarkably well 
without the diesels: even with 262 
steam locomotives huffing and puffing 
coal from Kentucky and the Virginias 
down to Norfolk tidewater, the N&W 
rang up a 68.2“. operating ratio last 
year, a good ten points better than 
the national average. But Wall Street 
railbirds guessed that Saunders, who 
took over the president’s peaked cap 
only last April, had his eye on the 
Norfolk’s old Pocahontas rival, the 
Virginian Railway. 

By completely dieselizing The Vir- 
ginian, President Frank D. Beale 
lowered the railway’s operating ra- 
tio from a creditable 68.2 in 1953 
to a brilliant 46.6% last year. During 
the same years, the Norfolk reduced 
its own only four points from 72% 

The Inevitable. The N&W had clung 
to its steam locomotives for a very 
good reason: the road bought the coal 
they burned from its best customers. 

In dieselizing his road, Saunders 
was bowing to the inevitable. But 
his manner of financing the new 
Norfolk stable of diesels in _ itself 
marked a new departure for the N&W. 
For years, Cash-rich Norfolk & West- 
ern has shunned debt like the very 
plague. But Saunders announced that 
also had changed. “We _ will fi- 
nance our purchases with equipment 
trust certificates or other borrowings. 

But neither the recession, the capi- 
tal spending nor the unaccustomed 
borrowing was likely to put the rock- 
solid N&W out on any kind of a fiscal 
limb. It» went into 1958 with more 
than $42 million in cash and one of 
the solidest financial positions in all 
U.S. railwaydom. Strangely-timed 
Saunders’ spending might seem, but 
there was nothing shoe-string about it. 
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AUTOS 


TAXI! 


If he really means to take 
on Detroit, Checker Cab’s 
Morris Markin may have to 
start by giving his minority 
stockholders a better break. 


IN THE rough, tough and, more often 
than not, prosperous taxicab business, 
no man is rougher, tougher or more 
prosperous than Morris Markin. As 
president of the Checker Motors 
Corp.,* chairman of Parmelee Trans- 
portation+ (and  man-behind-the- 
scenes in Chicago Yellow Cab,** 
Markin controls an interlocking em- 
pire on wheels (see chart) which runs 
the biggest cab fleet in the U.S. At 
times, some 5,000 of its cabs have 
cruised through the streets of New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Minne- 
apolis. 

But the merry clicking of Markin’s 
meters comes from more than taxi 
fares. Checker Motors’ own factory 
turns out the cabs that keep the 
empire rolling. Parmelee’s own in- 
surance company underwrites their 
policies. In Chicago, Parmelee not 
only supplies a goodly share of the 
Windy City’s taxi service, but railroad 
and airline limousines as well. All 
this, stocky Morris Markin runs with 
an iron hand and with an almost 
violent distaste for publicity. So much 
so that photos of Markin are extreme- 
ly rare. Markin’s name rarely appears 
in the press and he prefers to let sub- 
ordinates do his talking for him. 

Limelight. Last month, however, 
Morris Markin was voluntarily in 
the limelight. Checker Motors an- 
nounced it was going’ ahead with 
plans to add full-fledged passenger 
cars to its taxi line. This announce- 
ment Markin considered too impor- 
tant to leave to underlings. From his 
office in Checker’s Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan body plant, Markin was doing his 
own talking. “It’s a little too early to 
say exactly when the car will be 
introduced,” said he, “but it will be 
shown within the next three months.” 

Markin added that the $2,350-priced 


Checker Motors Corp. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 1054. Price range (1958) high, 
1055; low, 434. Dividend (1957): none. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1957) d$1.45. Total assets: $10.3 million 
Ticker symbol: CHC 


*Parmelee Transportation Co Traded 
NYSE. Current price :31'4. Price range (1958) 
high, 3114; low, 1514. Dividend (1957): 50c 
Indicated 1958 payout: $1.50. Earnings per 
share (1957) : $4.14. Total assets: $17.8 million. 
Ticker symbol: PTE 


**Chicago Yellow Cab Co. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 205g. Price range (1958): high, 
2054; low, 1442. Dividend (1957): 50c. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: 50c. Earnings per share 
(1957): 3c. Total assets: $7.9 million. Ticker 
symbol: CYC. 
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CHECKER MOTORS’ MARKIN (1930): 
he did his own talking 


Checker car will resemble the Check- 
er cab, though it will be dressed up in a 
new grille and wrap-around windows 
in front and rear. Its wheelbase will 
run to 120 inches, longer than the 
Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth price class, 
but its over-all length will be two to 
nine inches shorter than the Big 
Three. Despite its big wheelbase it 
will be second only to American 
Motors’ Rambler as the shortest U.S 
car on the road, roughly a cross be- 
tween a big car and a small one. 
Under the Hood. The announcement 
really perked up ears on Wall 
Street. PTE, the Big Board symbol 
for Parmelee, was making an unusual 
number of appearances on the tape, 
jumped 5% points to 3114 on trading 
of 9,400 shares. But Wall Street was 
not so much intrigued by Checker’s 
chances of bucking GM, Ford and 
Chrysler. Its primary interest: financ- 
ing the deal well give Wall 
Street a chance to look under the 
hood of Markin’s mysterious empire 
At first glance, Checker itself 
no money-maker, even though it has 


may 


was 


traditionally sold cabs to its fleets at 
$400 more per unit than outside fleets 
pay. In the first half of this year, as 
Markin admits, Checker Motors will 
show a “minimum loss” of $500,000 on 
its manufacturing operations. If its 
68% interest in Parmelee is included, 
however, Checker will be well in the 
black. Last year the taxi-maker lost 
$1.25 million, but came out roughly 
even after counting its $1.17-million 
share of Parmelee’s profits. 

Untendered Tenders. Obviously this 
small profit alone would not account 
for The Street’s fascination with Mar- 
kin’s companies. Fascination would 
seem a mild word. For the fact is that 
minority stockholders have long 
shown a strong reluctance to part with 
either Checker or Parmelee stock 
even as Markin has showed a strange 
desire to part them from it. Nearly 
two years ago, Parmelee offered tend- 
ers on up to 200,000 shares of its stock 
at a price of $16. Though the shares 
fluctuated between 1544 and 16% 
during the offering period, less than 
5° of the public’s stock came in 

Reason: its undervalued 
Though Parmelee lists its stockhold- 
ers’ equity at $31.47 a share (Check- 
er’s: $10.36 a share), The Street does 
not take these figures too literally 
For one thing, Parmelee carries its 
net property at $5.1 million. Yet its 
total including real estate 
valued at cost and its buildings at 50°; 
of cost, could be worth $22 million o1 
$45.92 a common share. 

Nor does Parmelee’s balance 
include the worth of its taxicab me- 
dallions. Medallions are franchises to 
operate cabs, and most cities tightly 
limit the number of cabs they permit 
on their streets. Each of the 
dallions on Parmelee’s estimated 800 
New York taxicabs might bring as 
much as $15,000 each if Markin had a 
mind to sell them 


assets 


assets, 


sheet 


me- 


the equivalent of 
$25 a share 

What's Under the Bushel? If Markin 
intends to put Checker into car pro- 
duction, Wall Street reasons, Checke1 














A WORLD 
ON WHEELS 


Through his cleverly pyramided hold 
ings, Morris Markin controls an em- 
pire that ranks as the largest operator 


of cabs in the U.S. 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 





= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
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Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of June. 
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certainly will need more capital. Its 


|most likely source, of course, is Par- 


melee. Parmelee could raise money 
by selling its highly profitable insur- 
ance company or its real estate. Or, 
if Checker or Parmelee wants to sell 


|stock to the public, it will obviously 


have to find a way of getting the price 
of its stock closer to its underlying 
value. Hence last month’s flurry in 
Parmelee trading. 

But actually no one except Markin 
himself knows what is in store for the 
company and its unhappy minority 
stockholders. Only this much is clear: 
that the auto-making venture may 
well force Morris Markin to stop hid- 
ing his corporate light under a bushel. 


MACHINERY 





SAVING THE DAY 


You can argue about the fu- 
ture of the pinspotter but not 
about the good it’s doing for 
AMF ’s profit ledger this year. 


AMERICAN MAcHINE & Founpry* 
Chairman Morehead Patterson sum- 
moned the press to Manhattan’s swank 
21 Club late last month to deliver 
some cheerful tidings. Not long be- 
fore, he announced, AMF had signed 
a contract to install its 40,000th pin- 
spotter. Though in itself the milestone 
signified little more than most mile- 
stones do, only a few months ago Pat- 
terson had despaired of hitting the 
40,000 mark this year. 

At the time, Patterson had predicted 
7,000 installations for 1958, vs. 12,000 
last year. But now, with new orders 
coming in at an encouraging clip, Pat- 
terson has upped his estimate, expects 
to install at least 9,000 and possibly 
10,000 by the year’s end. Even if Pat- 
terson’s hopes turn out to have been 
a little high, one thing is all but cer- 
tain: by year-end, AMF will have 
fitted out well over half of the U.S’. 
76,000 bowling alleys. 

Patterson was quick to admit that 
the pinspotters alone were not going 
to assure AMF a prosperous 1958. 
The recession was playing hob with 
the company’s other product lines. 
“Reduced profits in other lines,” con- 
fessed he, “more than offset higher 
profits in the pinspotter division.” 

Seasonal Cushion. For AMF, which 
derives a third of its business from 
the rental of pinspotters and other 
recreation and leisure time products, 
the pinspotter has been carrying a 


*American Machine & Foundry Co. Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 37. Price range (1958) : 
high, 37%; low, 3214. Dividend (1957): $1.30 
Indicated 1958 payout: $1.60. Earnings per 
share (1957): 51. Total assets: $225.6 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol. AMF. 
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profit load well out of proportion to 
its contribution to revenues. Cur- 
rently, the bowling alley equipment 
probably is bringing in more than 
half of AMF’s net profits. In fact, it 
is one of the brightest spots in AMF’s 
product line. Over the past twelve 
months, AMF’s backlog, most of 
which is for defense items, slumped 
from $95 million to $59 million. At 
the same time the general industrial 
products which kick in some 35% of 
sales (oil-well drilling equipment and 
auto lock nuts, notably) were moving 
slowly as the recession took its toll. 

The pinspotter was saving the day. 
But for all his cheerfulness, Patter- 
son was not disguising the fact that 
AMF’s earnings will be down this 
year. In the first quarter profits 
dropped 20% (to 82c a share) on a 
13% decline (to $51 million) in sales. 
And though he is hoping for an alltime 
earnings record in the fourth quarter, 
when pinspotter profits hit their full 
stride, Patterson has already steeled 
himself for second and third quarters 
even worse than the first. Thus he 
expects 1958 to prove a good but none- 
theless underpar year. 

Comforting Expectations. Patterson 
and his colleagues draw a good deal 
of comfort from their relatively good 
recession-time showing. “The impor- 
tant thing,” says Treasurer David S. 
Meiklejohn, “is that when the econ- 
omy comes back our other business 
will come back with it.” And mean- 
while, says he, AMF’s pinspotters will 
continue to keep AMF’s profits up. 

But can AMF continue to count on 
its pinspotter? Wall Street last month 
was beginning to have at least a few 
doubts. Growing competition from 
rival equipment manufactured by 
Otis Elevator and sold (rather than 
rented as AMF’s is) by Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender is one reason. The 
other is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
With a good 75% of all US. alleys 
slated to be supplied with automatic 
equipment by the end of 1958, the 
question rises whether the business 
can continue to grow at anything like 
the pace of recent years. 

Needless to say, Patterson tends to 
wave these objections aside. Says he: 
“Frankly I don’t know when we will 
reach saturation. In 1956 we thought 
that the saturation point had been 
reached, but it wasn’t, and we thought 
surely the saturation point would be 
reached by the end of last year, but 
it wasn’t. And it isn’t going to happen 
this year either, so today we predict 
the saturation point will be reached 
in mid-1959. You can make your own 
estimates.” At any rate, so far as 1958 
is concerned, AMF can thank its pin- 
spotters for making it one of the few 
ranking machinery makers to ride 
through the recession with ease. 
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METAL FABRICATORS 


FIVE O’CLOCK 
SHADOW 


Its not that dividend-skip- 

ping Schick would not like to 

be well-groomed financially, 

it’s just that the company has 

already had a rather close 
shave. 





LIKE a usually well-groomed man 
who decides he really doesn’t need a 
shave after all, Lancaster, Pa.’s Schick, 
Inc.* last month decided to pass up 
its second-quarter dividend. It was 
the first time in eight years that Schick 
had skipped a quarterly payout. But 
if normally well-groomed Schick was 
showing a _ kind of financial five 
o’clock shadow, the recession, Schick 
insisted, had put it there. 

Along with many another electric 
shaver maker (e.g., Sunbeam, Rem- 
ington, Norelco, Ronson), Schick, the 
biggest of them all, has had a par- 
ticularly close recession shave. In 


*Schick, Inc. Traded NYSE. Current price 
9. Price range (1958): high, 1418; low, 35%. 
Dividend (1957): $1.20. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: 60c. Earnings per share (1957): $1.13 
Total assets: $14.1 million. Ticker symbol: 
K. 


install aircraft assemblies 


1958’s first quarter, its sales were half 
the $7 million it rang up the year be- 
fore, and its profits were only a 
whisker-thin $1,664 (vs. $785,195 in 
1957’s first period). Last month Schick 
Chairman Kenneth Gifford reported 
that the big shaver had barely scraped 
through the second quartet 
small operating loss.” 

Double Trouble. Certainly, with 
more of the 1.5 million young men 
who come of shaving age each year 
deciding to face up to inexpensive 
safety razors rather than more costly 
electrics, the recession had cut deeply 
into Schick’s business. But the com- 
pany’s troubles really date back to a 
year ago when production of Schick’s 
Powershave was bottled up by delays 
in getting parts. 

Moreover, the recession hit Schick 
just as it was trying, wisely or not, to 
lessen its one-product dependency by 
bringing out a butane lighter. When 
the recession lifts, Ken Gifford has 
high hopes that his lighter will start to 
turn a profit. Right now Schick’s Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Orville Petty, 
for one, feels “much better about the 
fall.” Schick’s stockholders have good 
reason to hope he is right—in the 
year’s last two quarters, Schick tra- 
ditionally does 
business 


with “a 


65% of its annual 


ROHR LEADS IN 
METAL BONDING 


Rohr production lines are 
currently assembling bonded 
components into major, ready-to 
An un- 
usually high degree of engineering, 
tooling and production knowl- 
edge are at work on this years 


ahead structural program 


another 


reason why Rohr, today, is the world's 


largest producer of components for flight 
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BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Rea” Ge cy oe Se oe we 
State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities and Investments . 
Banking Premises. . . . . . « « 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 


Assets Deposited against Bonds Borrowed 


LIABILITIES 





. 


Capital par value $10 per share) . $ 40,299,500.00 


Surplus . «© 1. © «© « 
Undivided Profits . 


160,000,000.00 


62,955,677.37 





Dividend Payable July 15, 1958 
Deposits. . . . « « 


Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. 


Acceptances Outstanding $ 67,064,975.62 


Less Amount in Portfolio 
Liability Under Bonds Borrowed . 
Other Liabilities 


6,264,822.71 


$ 813,768,636.35 
- 723,114,562.66 
1,435,606,305.15 
77,389,795.96 
32,969,882.88 
22,643,053.54 
9,836,854.17 
59,356,828.18 


3,872,000.00 
$3,178,557,918.89 








$ 263,255,177.37 
3,022,462.50 
2,819,846,073.43 


23,925,261.29 


60,800,152.91 
3,872,000.00 


3,836,791.39 
$3,178,557,918.89 








Assets carried at $299,527,769.03 on June 30, 1958 were pledged to secure deposits and for 


other purposes 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed weekly and ithly, 
; : y monthly, gives equal weight te 





- How much ere we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. a ane people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 
mv 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in mon ure) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation 


Plotted line is a preliminary weekly figure and may not necessarily 
agree with the revised monthly total. Det indicates an 8-day estimate 
based on tentative figures for five components, all of which are subject 
to later revision 























*Final figures for the five components 


May June 


(1947-49 = 
july 


100) 


August Jan. Feb. March April May 
(prelim) 
127.0 
116.0 
96.5 
123.6 
145.1 


121.6 


Production. ....... 
Employment. ...... 


143.0 
120.5 
99.5 
117.4 

. 157.7 


144.0 
120.8 
100.3 
119.4 
139.0 
124.7 


144.0 
120.6 

99.5 
123.9 
157.1 
129.9 


145.0 
120.7 
100.3 
125.7 
155.3 
129.4 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


133.0 
118.0 

96.7 
117.6 
151.6 
123.5 


130.0 
116.2 

96.2 
112.3 
142.9 
119.5 


128.0 
115.7 

96.7 
119.8 
135.7 
119.2 


126.0 
115.6 

96.0 
120.8 
141.7 
120.0 





well, and I continue to believe that 
the stock will advance above its 1957 
high of 6844. 

MERCHANDISING. Generally, the 
stocks in this group have been dis- 
appointing. However, Sears, Roe- 
buck, Federated and Montgomery 
Ward would appear to offer merit on 
a long-term basis. 
sonal favorite. It has declined sharp- 
ly from its high of 40 reached several 
years ago, and at its recent price 
29, appears especially attractive 

MINING & METALS Earlie: 
spring, I recommended the 
copper stocks at substantially 
prices, such as Anaconda at 40, Ken- 
necott at 79, Phelps-Dodge at 39 and 
American Smelting at 38. Since then 
these stocks advanced to 48, 94, 50 
and 46, respectively. Moderate reac- 
tions have occurred during the last 
few weeks. I continue to regard the 


Industry Favorites (Cont. ) 


Tue following discussion completes 
the industry analysis presented in the 
previous issue. 

MACHINERY & MACHINE Toots. Or- 
ders for this industry have fallen off 
considerably during the last year or 
so, and the majority of stocks in this 
group have witnessed a substantial 
decline—National Acme, from 82 to 
40; Foster Wheeler, 67 to 25; Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical, 77 to 42; Blaw- 
Knox, 43 to 21, and Babcock & Wilcox, 
49 to 26. Partial rallies have since oc- 
curred in some. I think all of them 
are in a buying zone. I continue to 
like Combustion Engineering, now 


ery, such as Bu- 
cyrus-Erie, now 
25, compared with 
a 1956 high of 56, 
and Caterpillar 
Tractor, now 62, 
compared with the 
1957 peak of 99, 
should offer excellent opportunities 
for eventual recovery. Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical continues to look at- 
tractive for capital gain purposes. 
Earnings this year are expected to 
compare very favorably with last 
year, when $4.60 a share was earned. 
The company’s sales record has been 


Sears is my per- 


ol 


this 
le ading 
lowe 


around 25, and Babcock & Wilcoz, 
now 27, for long-term investment. Both 
are leaders in the steam-generating 
equipment and atomic energy fields. 

Makers of road-building machin- 
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most impressive, having risen from 
$101.9 million in 1950 to an estimated 
$315 million for this year. Current 
price, 55; indicated dividend, $2. 
Worthington Corporation has acted 


group favorably for the long pull, and 
suggest additional purchases on 
actions—and I fully realize that fur- 
ther dividend reductions could occur 
In the May 15th issue, I stated that I 


re- 
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OIL... 


Still a Growth Industry 
and Inflation Hedge? 


Fes more than a decade, oil company shares as a group have offered the investor a 
- splendid hedge against inflation. Over the years they have advanced in price far 
more rapidly than the dollar's worth has declined. The key to this strong growth record 
has been the industry's ability to raise the price of crude oil repeatedly in boom periods, 
and to shield it from erosion during temporary periods of falling demand. 

Even amidst the present business recession, popular fears of the inflation danger in 
years: ahead are prompting renewed interest in petroleum shares as a hedge against 
this threat. But now the Value Line Survey in an unusually timely 96-page issue raises 
the question, “Are oil shares still a bulwark against the inflation threat?” The Value 
Line Survey finds that the oil industry can no longer raise its selling prices faster than 
costs advance. The reasons lie in a complex set of supply, production and control 
relationships that are explained in the current issue of the Value Line Survey. The 
onclusion is that the crude oil price increase posted early in 1957 will probably be the 
last price boost for many years to come. 

As a group, the oils are ranked in Group III (Average) for Probable Market Per- 
formance in the Next 12 Months relative to the general market. However, some selected 
individual oil stocks are shown in this issue to offer unusually good value now and 
substantial opportunities for price growth to 1961-63. Included in this issue are full-page 
Ratings & Reports on each of the 45 leading oil stocks. 

This week’s 96-page edition also presents an especially significant report on the impor- 
tant natural gas and pipeline stocks which, in view of the solid grounds for optimism 
seen by the Value Line, is “must” reading for investors who appreciate that favorable 
opportunities for investing often present themselves in times of stress and recession. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER® 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer the current 


96-page edition of the Value Line Survey with special analyses of the Petroleum, 
Natural Gas and Coal industries and full-page Ratings & Reports on each of 77 
leading stocks including: 

Atlantic Refining 
Cities Service 
Gulf Oil 
Imperial Oil 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pure Oil 


Royal Dutch 

Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 

Socony Mobil Oil 
Stand'’d Oil (Calif.) 
Stand'd Oil (N.J.) 


Arkansas-Lla. Gas 
Union Oil 

Amer. Natural Gas 
Columbia Gas 


Northern Nat. Gas 
Panhandle Eastern 
Southern Nat. Gas 
Tenn. Gas Trans. 
Consol. Nat. Gas Texas Eastern Trans. 
El Paso Nat. Gas United Gas Corp. 


You will also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value 
Line Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 250 major stocks 
your introductory subscription will include a new SpEcIAL SITUATION recommenda 
tion, a SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, two FORTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES and four WEEKLY 
SUMMARIES with latest advices on all 850 supervised stocks. 
(Annual Subscription $120) *Neu 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 
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subscribers only 
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Name 
Address 
City Zone 

Send $5 to Dept. FB-109 


\THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 

5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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was of the opinion that the aluminum 
stocks had reached their lows some 
time ago. I continue of this opinion, 
and consider Aluminium Ltd., Alcoa, 
Reynolds Metals and U.S. Foil espe- 
cially attractive for long-term capital 
appreciation. My No. One favorite is 
Reynolds Metals, now around 40; 
range since 1956, 85-32. Scale-down 
purchases appear fully warranted. 
The time to buy leading securities is 
when they are way, way down, when 
the news is bad, when dividends have 
been reduced, and when no one wants 
them. I consider Reynolds Metals in 
this position at 40 and under. 

Movies. Some of the stocks in this 
group have recovered a bit in recent 
months, particularly Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox and Paramount. Paramount 
would be my personal choice, where 
a good return and chances for appre- 
ciation are desired. 

NatTuraL Gas. The long-term out- 
look here ought to be favorable, as I 
believe the current regulatory uncer- 
tainties will be cleared up. My fa- 
vorites include Southern Natural Gas, 
American Natural Gas, and New Jer- 
sey Natural Gas, which, incidentally, 
has recently increased its quarterly 
dividend from 35c to 40c. Readers 
will recall that I strongly recom- 
mended this stock a year or so ago in 
the middle 20s. It is now selling 
around 34. 

OrricE EQuIPMENT. International 
Business Machines, of course, is in a 
class by itself, although it is too high- 
priced for the average investor. Bur- 
roughs and Pitney-Bowes appear to 
offer merit for the long pull. 

Oms. I believe that this industry’s 
problems are being worked out, and 
that gradual improvement will occur 
from here on. I favor the Western 
Hemisphere group, such as Atlantic 
Refining, Pure Oil, Sun Oil (which, 
incidentally, looks cheap around its 
present price of 60), Union Oil of 
Calif., (in spite of the dividend re- 
duction) and Sinclair. Texas Gulf 
Producing, recommended here some 
years ago, now selling around 31 
(compared with a high of 50 reached 
two years ago) also looks like an 
attractive speculation again. In the 
international group, my favorites in- 
clude Standard Oil of Calif., Socony, 
Texas Co., and Standard Oil of N. J. 
However, I might add that due to the 
continued uncertainties in the Middle 
East, I would prefer to own the West- 
ern Hemisphere companies, that is, 
those companies whose principal re- 
serves are located in Canada, the 
U.S.A., and South America. 

Paper. International Paper is the 
largest company in this field. The 
stock has declined substantially dur- 
ing the last few years, from a high of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
ONLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


My fortune-building formula is to en- 
able investors with small funds rapidly to 
acquire financial independence. I have 
done research to that end for nearly fifty 
years. More than five thousand investors 
can testify to the fortune-building success 
of my discoveries. The formula is very 
simple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder Wall Street is so anxious to keep 
in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly analytical 
guidance bulletins which are now being 
read by thousands of investors each week. 

To buy low-price long-term growth situ- 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote “‘America Tomorrow,"’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his clients with his ‘27 
Safety Rules’’ for Investors and Traders 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a special situation at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many months 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
another discovery below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou- 
ble current cheap prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink. 

Not so long ago when one of our dis 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a few hundred shares bought now 
will pay for the future education of chil 
dren, soon pay off the mortgage or pro 
vide security for old age.” It went up im 
mediately and advanced about one thou 
sand percent on the American Stock Ex 
change and promises muc h greater growth 
Now, we are approving other low 
growth situations that also promise un 


price 





ations before the public recognizes their 

potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
formula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
our discoveries. 


usual capital gains. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Rovstone says 


. is respec ted by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts : 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for 


lid ince 


fortune-building 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
twenty-five dollars or five dollars for 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send twenty-five dollars ask for the names of our low-price 
growth discoveries that we expect to more than double during 
the next few weeks: And also request “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 


present, is only 
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CREATIVE 
RESEARCH* 
REPORT 


S#ssitss 


Office Equipment Industry 
GROWTH: Automatic—Continuing 


Office equipment stocks have seen a spec- 
tacular over-all market gain during the last 
6 years. Recently some investors have been 
disturbed by unspectacular earnings. Now 
this multi-billion dollar industry —particu- 
larly the electronic data-processing seg- 
ment—is favorably re-appraised by our 
Research Department in the 18-page July 
Monthly Letter. 


ARE GROWTH PRESSURES 
STRONGER TODAY? 


As paper-handling and its costs are likely 
to increase at a fantastic rate, the demand 
for electronic data-processing and other 
office equipment is headed for even greater 
expansions in our opinion. You'll learn 
facts about the current and _ potential 
markets in: Airlines « Auto Industry + De- 
partment Stores « Government Agencies « 
Military + Oil Companies + Railroads + 
Telephone Companies + Weather Fore- 
casting. A special section discusses Banks 
—where the market for electronic equip- 
ment has great importance and timeliness. 


ARE THESE THE 5 STOCKS TO BUY? 


In this Monthly Letter you'll learn our 
analysts’ formula for successful investing 
in this fabulous industry. And you'll read 
how research costs—the profit key to the 
future—may distort current earnings in 
some issues. Our 5 favorites are reviewed. 


FREE COPY 


For your copy of our Monthly Letter, 
which also features a Stock Market Analy- 
sis and list of over 200 Recommended 
Securities, just mail coupon below. 





*Creative Research — 
The Key to Good Investments 
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GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
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| Please send me without cost or obligation, ] 
§ your Monthly Letter FJU-15. 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Letter to a Client 


Dear Sir: 

This is a difficult time to write you, 
for I’m leaving on vacation and you 
are abroad. If we were in a major 
bull market, then the time lapse be- 
tween writing and receipt would not 
be important. We could always rely 
on the tide to compensate and offset 
the ripples which are inevitable in 
the stock market. 

But we’re not in a major bull mar- 
ket. Rather, as I have said so often, 


| this is an “in-between” year, an “in- 


side year,” a year of frustration, but 


| one of opportunities, too. It’s a year 


which will confound the classicists 
and delight the opportunists. 

The reason I emphasize the time 
element is that July started with the 
averages “knocking on the door” of 
the early June highs. In themselves, 
the averages are not a formidable 
barrier to further upside progress in- 
asmuch as: 

1) Speculative psychology today is 
entirely different than it was 
last winter. Then, there was 
fear of a bottomless pit; now, 
the question is one of evalu- 
ation. 

While there has been a mass 
conversion of last winter’s most 
vocal bears, the market today is 
still surrounded by a sea of 
skeptics and doubters. Every- 
one is busy playing musical 
chairs and no one wants to be 
standing when the music stops. 
In other words, no one wants to be 
left holding a bag full of common 
stocks. Last summer is too fresh in 
memory. 

But, as you know from my previous 
comments, I've felt that 1958 might 
be the year of the “Big Double- 


| Cross,” and I’ve suspected that the 
| second double-cross (the first came 


| last winter and this spring) 


might 


| rear its ugly head in July. The only 


| will 


question—and the answer probably 
be in hand by mid-month—is 
whether the market’s pace will slow 


: 
soon, thus leaving room for a subse- 





quent advance, or whether the 
will be recorded in one fell swoop. 

It may well be that the market’s 
reactionary tendencies in the latter 


top 


| part of June have served to extend 


and broaden the top I previously an- 
ticipated. In other words, my target 
date of July 4th—give or take a week 
—may be somewhat premature. I 
would be the last one to state em- 
phatically that the market simply 
cannot and won't advance to the 490 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


or 500 level in the 
Dow. It could, with- 
out in any way 
changing the pat- 
tern I’ve outlined 
to you these past 
months. 

We’ve been so 

successful this year, 
I don’t want to make the mistake so 
many of my contemporaries made 
last winter when they, in effect, said 
that the market “must” go lower. 
This assumed that they—and they 
alone—knew where the market 
should sell under a given set of cir- 
cumstances. I’m too realistic to take 
this point of view, for I know that 
the stock market will always humil- 
iate those of us who get too cocky. 
Don’t forget, collective bargaining is 
at work daily in Wall Street just as 
it is in labor. 

All in all, I believe this is a good 
time to think in terms of the individ- 
ual issue—such as the oils and the 
rails—to avoid the blue chips and the 
defensive issues. After all, isn’t this 
the way capital gains are achieved? 
No one buys the averages, but people 
do buy values, as long as the general 
environment is reasonably favorable. 
I suspect that there will be some dis- 
illusionment later in the year, but the 
summer still will be a period of indi- 
vidual opportunities. And this is what 
counts! 

By individual opportunities, I have 
in mind a stock such as Chrysler, 
around 47, for it is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the need for a subtle psychol- 
ogy in this off-beat year. The first 
thing you and I have to decide is 
whether or not Chrysler is worth 45 
despite the probabilities of a heavy 
loss in 1958. I think it is on the basis 
that there is a residual value equal to 
going prices. Chrysler remains an 
aggressive contender for third place 
in the industry. Furthermore, all the 
bad news is now out in the open, and 
the industry is making good progress 
in reducing inventories. Don’t foyget, 
there are more paid-up cars now on 
the road than at any time in recent 
years, and the new models will be in- 
troduced a month earlier than:usual. 
This could help revive speculative 
interest during the summer. 

Speaking of $40-odd stocks, my old 
favorite Brunswick - Balke -Collender 
(now around 43) is going to enjoy 
a record-breaking year in 1958 with 
profits likely to be in the $7-$8 per 
share area. True, a good portion of 
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this year’s prosperity is theoretically | 


non-recurring for it reflects a boom 
in the pinsetter business which will 


be serving a saturated market by next | 


winter. But there are several poten- 
tial “pluses” which indicate that 1959 
will be a much better year than sur- 
face indications suggest. 


Note the following: 1) Freedom | 


from this year’s non-recurring ex- 
penses has put the pinsetter division 


in a position where it could do much | 
less business and still contribute as | 


much to the consolidated profit. 2) 


New alley construction is holding at | 


a very high level, and Brunswick- 
Balke accounts for the bulk of the 


installations in the field. 3) There are | 


growth possibilities in the company’s 
school seating division, which this 
year will contribute in excess of 10% 
of sales. 

Apropos old favorites, Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing probably will 
report a decline in second-quarter 
earnings. This is due almost exclu- 
sively to the fact that several fur- 
naces were shut down for relining in 
the June quarter. It does not in any- 
way change my previous guesstimate 
that this year’s earnings—on a fully- 
converted basis—may approximate 
last year’s $3.16 per share profit on 


one third less stock. The second half | 


will be quite good, and I can see 
further improvement in 1959 when 


the company will have the benefit of | 


a new plant as well as an important 
new customer. There are a number 
of intriguing “pluses” in this picture, 
not the least. of which is the fact that 
Thatcher has completely changed 
character in the past decade. It’s a 
speculation around 28, but a very in- 
teresting one. 

Speaking of speculations, Raytheon 
Manufacturing has just about doubled 
since we talked about it last year. 
I hesitate to suggest new purchases at 
35 which I suspect could be a tempo- 
rary top caused by a mass conver- 
sion of all the people who at one time 
were skeptical of the progress being 
made by a new management. If there 
is a reaction, I'd consider adding to 
my position inasmuch as more and 
more people have begun to appreciate 
the virtues of government business 
in these “in-between” years as well as 
recognizing the company’s strong 
position in the electronics field. 
Raytheon enjoys a distinct growth 
pattern, and I can visualize steady in- 
creases in sales and earnings over the 
next few years. Incidentally, the 
company has just made arrangements 
to do long-term debt financing which 
removes any threat of equity dilution. 

I’m still quite intrigued by the pos- 
sibilities in the rails. For one thing, 
the latest monthly statements have 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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MID-YEAR 
FORECAST | stanoarn « poor’s 


101 STOCKS TO BUY AND SELL NOW! 


Just Coming Off The Press 
RECOVERY AHEAD: WHICH STOCKS READY TO GO 


Will feature stocks ready to go with the business recovery. Also—Standard & Poor's Forecast of stock 
and bond markets for balance of 1958 and beyond. Forecast of Changing Business Conditions, money 
rates. Selection of most promising industries. How to profit by dollar-cost averaging regardless of 
short-term market dips! EXCLUSIVE! New Standard & Poor's Switch list of 66 Stocks That Should 
be SOLD Now! Also these timely new “BUY” lists: 


9 Recovery Stocks ...5 Low Priced Recovery Stocks ...7 Candidates for Increased 
Dividends ...8 Stocks for Reliable Income...6 Growth Stocks for Profits. 

$ Mail $1 with this ad, your name, address for this exclusive S & P MID-YEAR FORECAST. 
At no additional cost you will get the next 3 weekly issues of Poor's Investment Advisory 
Survey, one of America’s most popular investment services. $5.83 value! New readers only, 
subscribers covered. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


World's Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization, Established 1860. 


345 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, N.Y. A685-2-172 








THE TEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


How often have you wondered if it was safe to jump in and buy when stocks such as POLAROID, 
REXALL, LORILLARD, AMERICAN MOTORS are being tradeti in thousands of shores at the top of 
the most active list? We believe that we can now answer this vital question 

After years of research we offer ‘‘THE TOP TEN’, an analysis of the ten most active stocks of the 
week listed on the N.Y.S.E. This analysis is keyed to timing—volume—price range, and volatility 
To the best of our knowledge this is an important ‘‘first’’ in stock analysis 

The investor who insists on being fully informed will find many answers to the problem of 
establishing positions in many aeell situations as they come to the fore 


— CAPITAL GAINS — 


To achieve capital gains is a primary objective for investors in all tax brackets. To help attain 
this goal we would like to have you read our book ““‘TRADING BLUE CHIPS FOR CAPITAL GAINS 
We will send you a copy and 3 weeks of our complete advisory service including the new ‘TOP 
TEN ANALYSIS” for only $1.00 (or $1.25 airmail). 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, California 














INVESTING 1 INVESTING 
for FUTURE for CURRENT 
INCOME INCOME 


? 


Incorporated incorporated 
Investors Income Fund 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested in a A mutual fund whose first 


list of securities selected for objective is to return as large 
possible growth of capital current income as may be 
and income in the years obtained commensurate with 
chead. the risk involved. 





Tue Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send a Prospectus on Name 


[-] Incorporated Investors 


(J Incorporated Income Fund 
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$500 to $104,000 


The story of ome common stock Warrant, and how it happened. 


The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock 
Warrant. Such profits were made not only by an investment in ome Warrant, 
(the R.K.O. common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell) but also 
in the Warrants of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott, United Corp., and a good number of others. In all of the above 
$500 investments during the past years, each grew to from $30,000 to $100,000. 
In the past year, indeed in the past months, new Warrants have again shown 
large gains and we should like to ask three questions: 


1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 
2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 


3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock’ 


warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 


If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you 


will find it greatly to your profit to read: 








THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


by Sidney Fried 








Before we go any further, we should like 
to make one point clear. In every stock 
market period, the over-anxious investor is 
besieged by get-rich-quick promoters sell- 
ing penny shares in gold, uranium and oil 
stocks, served up with the sensational prom- 
ise of riches to come. ese promises are 
almost invariably empty, their results to the 
investor sad and costly over the long run. 
Though the results attained by common 
stock warrants gre spectacular, these results 
are a matter of record and this book, of 
which we are proud to be the publishers, 
has nothing in common with the above. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first is- 
sued in 1949. Since that time, the book has 
been brought up-to-date three times, and 
favorable comment has multiplied. Unso- 
licited by the publishers, orders for the 
book have come in from heads of our 
largest corporations and some of the best 
financial minds in the country, largely 
through recommendation by original read- 
ers. Among its readers have been banks, 
insurance companies, and many of the 
largest investment firms. J. K. Lasser, the 
best-known tax expert in the country, has 
called this book “brilliant.” The author of 
this work, Sidney Fried, has had a career 
including professional trader for investment 
firms, market analyst and financial writer 
for a well-known member firm of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, and is now recognized to 
be one of the most respected specialists in 
warrants and low-price stocks. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, well- 
grounded book which we believe can be in- 
valuable to you, as an investor interested in 
allocating a portion of your funds for capi- 
tal growth. Let us give you some idea of 
what is contained in the pages of this book 
by partial answers to our original questions: 
1. What are common stock warrants? 
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2. Why are they issued? 

To give a brief definition, common stock 
warrants are certificates issued by the cor- 
poration itself, just as bonds, preferred stock 
and common stock are issued, giving the 
warrant holder the right to exchange the 
warrants for common stock issued by the 
company itself, at a stated price, within a 
stated period of time, or with no time limit 
at all, some warrants being perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. war- 
rants came into being in October 1952, are 
now listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
and give one the perpetual right to buy 
Alleghany common at $3.75 per share. How 
did this warrant come to be issued? A par- 
tial recapitalization for Alleghany Corp. was 
proposed in 1952 by which holders of 514% 
preferred stock with back dividend accumu- 
lations of $116 per share were offered in ex- 
change a new Alleghany Corp. bond plus 
warrants. Each $100 par share of the old 
512% preferred stock was to receive $100 
par value of the new bond plus 20 warrants 
giving the perpetual right to buy 20 shares 
of Alleghany Corp. common at $3.75 per 
share. The warrants were offered as an in- 
ducement to the old preferred stockholders 
to exchange their claim to accumulated back 
dividends for a perpetual claim to Alleghany 
common stock—a claim which would be- 
come much more valuable should Alleghany 
common rise in market price. Preferred stock- 
holders holding 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock accepted this plan and thus 2,000,000 
new Alleghany perpetual warrants were cre- 
ated and are now trading on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to 
watch common stock warrants, these new 
Alleghany warrants began trading initially 
around 75c when Alleghany Corp. common 


was selling at $3 on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. When Alleghany common advanced 
from $3 to $11, up to 266%, the warrants 
(being the perpetual right to buy common 
at $3.75) went from 75c to 7% on the 
American Stock Exchange. The warrants 
had advanced 950%, 342 times as fast as 
the common. That is how ome common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a 
fact that most warrants come about through 
reorganizations or issuance of new bonds or 
preferred stock to which common stock war- 
rants are attached and, after issuance, traded 
separately. Common stock warrants possess, 
inherently, such a high potential, that they 
should always be foremost in the mind of 
an investor interested in capital apprecia- 
tion. To see why, here is the story of the 
long-term warrant which produced our 
heading—$500 to $104,000 in 4 years—the 
R.K.O. common stock warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co. (R.K.O.) 
reorganized after some years of bad fortune. The 
old common stockholders seemed to fare badly. 
For each old share they received only 1/6th 
share new common stock p/us one warrant, good 
to buy one share of new common stock from the 
company at $15 per share. In 1942 R.K.O. com- 
mon was selling at a low of 2! and with general 
pessimism rife, the chance of R.K.O. common 
ever selling above $15, at which point the war- 


1944 1945 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


rants would begin to have some actual value, 
seemed slim. R.K.O. warrants were, therefore, 
selling on the N. Y. Curb Exchange at only 1/16 
or 6\4c per warrant. How the picture changed 
in 4 years! As can be seen from the chart, R.K.O. 
common stock advanced to a high of 284g on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. Now, the right to 
buy R.K.O. common at $15 per share from the 
company when it is selling at $28 per share on 
the open market, must be worth $13, and the 
warrants did sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange. That is the story of the R.K.O. 
warrant—S$500 invested in these warrants in 
1942 was worth $104,000 four years later. 
Why is the common stock warrant so uniquely 
a potent vehicle for capital appreciation? The 
answer is given in a simple mathematical fact. 
Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. common stock 
went from $2.50 to $28: 
Therefore. a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,625. 
Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. warrants went 
from 614c to $13. 
Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 
The warrant had appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common stock. 
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in 4 years... 


As is evident now, the common stock wafrant 
is a low-priced call on the future of a company, 
and at times even on the future of an industry. 
Such an opportunity arose in past years with a 
great new industry of limitless potential—tele- 
vision. The rapid growth enjoyed by some small 
companies, as distinguished percentagewise from 
the giants such as R.C.A., General Electric and 
Westinghouse, is illustrated by the leaping sales 
of Hoffman Radio, a West Coast producer of 
television, radio and special electronic apparatus. 
Those sales went from only $29,764 in 1941 
to a 12,889 in 1948 and soared to $29,580,510 
in 1950. 


The Hoffman Radio Warrant 


The results were to be anticipated. The com- 
mon stock which sold at a low of around 114 
in 1948 was showing earnings of about $7 per 
share two years later and was selling near the 
30 mark. There were common stock warrants out- 
standing in the Hoffman Radio capitalization 
giving the right to buy common at $4 per share. 
In 1948 the best bid indicated by the records 
for these warrants was 5c per warrant. Within 
two years the warrants were $25 bid. Based on 
these prices a $200 investment in Hoffman Radio 
warrants was worth $100,000 two years later. 
The same $200 invested in the common stock 
would have appreciated only to $4,800. Again 
the warrant had appreciated more than 20 times 
as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more, the years 
1952-1958 saw a remarkable trend develop 
towards issuance of long-term warrants with the 
result that former opportunities in warrants have 
multiplied to the extent that they can no longer be 
ignored by any investor interested in capital ap- 
preciation. Below is a list of some of the warrants 
now outstanding, many actively trading today, 
many more of which will be actively trading in 
the months to come, and a// of which can greatly 
reward your interest. 


A Partial Current List of Common 
Warrants 


Stock 








Urgent Memo: 


profit potentials have merited close attention. E 


PLEASE NOTE as you read the dramatic story told here, that new profit opportunities in warrants 
are opening up everyday. Major companies have been issuing warrants in past months whose 








quickly from 4 in September 1956 to 39 in July of 1957 for an 875% gain in 10 months. Since 
that time, warrants have been issued for Mack Trucks, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Molybdenum 


ple: General Tire & Rubber Warrants moved 














of particular current interest. 








Corp. of America and Sperry Rand, to name some. An Important Point: The greatest warrant 
opportunities have always appeared after market declines, making the material which follows 


As a vehicle for large gains on a small investment, warrants are outstanding as this ‘$500 to 
$104,000" story demonstrates, and we cannot emphasize too strongly that these large profits 
can be kept by the speculative investor as capital gains. But you must select with care. To avoid 
missing current opportunities, send for your copy of THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON 
STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, today This study gives the full story of the common stock 
warrant, what they are, when to buy warrants, and when to sell warrants. Included is a current 
list of 121 warrants you should know about in the coming months. 

















ACF-Wrigley Stores 
Alleghany Corp. 
Armour & Co. 
Associated Artists 
Associated Oil & Gas 
Atlas Corp. 
Baird-Atomic, Inc. 
Belock Instrument 
Black, Sivalis 

Brew ster-Bartle 

J. I. Case 

Coastal States Gas 
Colonial Sand & Stone 
Colorado Oil & Gas 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 
Crowell-Collier 

Danly Machine 
Dunbam-Bush, Inc. 
Falcon Seaboard 
Fibreboard Paper 
General Acceptance 
General Tire & Rubber 
Genung’s, Inc. 
Glen-Gery Shale Brick 
Gulf Sulpbur 

Haile Mines 

Invest. Co. of Amer. 
Jerrold Electronics 
Kawecki Chemical 
Kerr-McGee Oil 

E. J. Korvette, Inc. 
Lunn Laminates 

Lynch Carrier Systems 
Mack Trucks 

McLean Industries 
Molybdenum Corp. 
National Alfalfa 
National Telefilm 
Nortex Oil & Gas 
North Amer. Royalties 
Ocean Drilling & Expl. 
Orradio Industries 
Pac. Cement & Aggreg. 
Pittsburgh Brewing 


Producing Properties 
Pyramid Electric 
Reading & Bates 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 

I. Rokeach & Sons 
Servo Corp. 
Sheraton Corp. 
Sidney Blumenthal 
Silex Co. 

So. Georgia Nat. Gas 
Sperry Rand Corp. 
Standard-T homson 
State Loan & Finance 
Stubnitz Greene 
Symington W ayne 
Toklan Oil 
Trav-Ler Radio Corp. 
Tri-Continental 

U.S. & International 
Van Norman Co. 
Victor Products 
Westmoreland Coal 


Canadian Warrants 
Algom Uranium 
Bicroft Uranium 
Can-Met Explorations 
Canada Oil Lands 
Can. Southern Oils 
Can. Brit. Aluminum 
Canadian Husky Oil 
Canadian Oil Cos. 
Consolidated Denison 
Cree Oil of Canada 
Falconbridge Nickel 
Faraday Uranium 
Fruehauf Trailer of Can. 
Great Northern Gas 
Gunnar Mines 
Industrial Acceptance 
Inland Natural Gas 
Kilembe Copper 
Loblaw Cas. 

Lorado Uranium 
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Marshall Wells of Can. 
North Canadian Oils 
North Star Oil 
Northspan Uranium 
Ontario Jockey Club 
Pacific Petroleums 
Pronto Uranium 

Rio Tinto Mining 
Salada-Shirriff-Hor. 


Spartan Air Services 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 
Ventures Ltd. 

Webb & Knapp of Can. 
West Can. Oil & Gas 
Western Decalta 
George Weston Ltd. 


Forbes Magazine, the highly-respected finan- 
cial periodical, said of THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, 
by Sidney Fried, that “ . it throws a bright 
searchlight on a side of investment not known, 
or understood by the average investor,” and went 
on to call the study “. . . the definitive work on 
this fascinating aspect of finance.” 

Common stock warrants have such rewards 
for those who understand them that many Wall 
Street professionals and average investors alike 
have praised THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS by Sidney 
Fried, as vitally important to anyone interested in 
capital appreciation. Proving of real value to all 
who have given it careful reading, this study tells 
the entire story of the common stock warrant— 
what they are—why they are issued—when they 
may be profitably bought and sold—the dangers 
to watch for—the opportunities to seek. It has 
opened the door to a field of such potential that 
an investor ignores it only to his own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many addi- 
tional warrants now coming on the scene, there 
will be many future opportunities. So far we 
have only suggested what is contained in the 
pages of THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS. It is our opin- 
ion that no investor interested in capital appre- 
ciation can ignore the potential of the common 
stock warrant, and many share our opinion that 
this book is the best possible first step towards 
taking advantage of this potential. 


The cost of the expanded 1957 edition is 


RHM ASSOCIATES, 
220 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Dept. F-111 


NAME 
Attached is $2. Please send 
me “The Speculative Merits 
of Common Stock War- 
rants,” by Sidney Fried, to- 
gether with Supplement. 


STREET 


Cee eS 


only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive your 
copy of this book which, in addition to present 
ing the complete picture of the common stock 
warrant, contains a full description of all out 
standing warrants and describes a method by 
which you can take advantage of current oppor 
tunities in warrants in today’s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will help 
you take advantage of the many warrant oppor 
tunities which will almost certainly develop /o- 
morrow. THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney 
Fried, deserves to be read by every investor. 


To make certain of your cop) 
just mail coupon belou 


Only $2.00 

















Get BABSON’S 
Current Opinion Today 


Allis-Chalmers BABSON’S offers 
Aluminium Ltd. vital research 
Am Airlines data Free of 
charge or obliga- 
Am. Radiator tion. BABSON’S 
Bruns-Balke-Col will send concise 
Celanese Cp advisory reports 
Cert-teed on any S of these 
securities to you 
Cotumble Ges ABSOLUTELY 
Erie RR FREE. Specific 
FairchildEng&A and unhedged, 
Gen Motors these ope oo 
excerpts fr 
ne tae profit-making 
Lorillard P research infor- 
NY Central mation which has 
Olin Mathieson 
Phillips Pet 
Pittsburgh Steel 


Safeway Strs 
Sperry Rand 

Std Oil NJ 

Texas Instruments 


clients. Don’t miss 
this unusual and 
valuable invest- 
ment opportu- 
nity. Check the 
5 securities you 
own or intend to 
United Fruit buy and mail 
US Steel today. 


BABSON’S REPORTS INC. 


ae F-88 
Wellesley Hills 81. Massachusetts 

















" ii Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ... a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-53. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 42 


Tux BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of Fifty 
Cents (50¢) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable August 15, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 15, 1958. 

R. E. PALMER, Secretary 


June 25, 1958 
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| depression prophylactics built 
| the economic system by 25 years of “1T- 


MARKET COMMENT 


Whither Earnings? 


Ir is my conviction that the illogical 


rise (or firmness) in stocks during the 
past eight or nine months has been 
caused by a plethora of funds press- 
ing for investment rather than by any 


| attempt of the investment community 


to estimate earnings for future years 
or to time business recovery. 
Nevertheless, the current price of 
quality equities is high enough to dis- 
count a considerable recovery in busi- 
ness and earnings over the next six to 
twelve months and to exploit much of 
the economic growth the more opti- 


| mistic investors visualize. 


In other words, the stock market 
(because of the pressure of funds) 
has discounted most of the good things 
in advance of their appearance. Usu- 
ally, it does not do the same thing 
twice, but there are exceptions to 
every rule in the art of forecasting the 
price of equities; and this is the first 
time we have had a real test of the 
into 


MUST-NOT-HAPPEN-AGAIN’ thinking in 


| Government and among business men. 


What are these anti-deterioration in- 


| fluences? First, the “cash flow” of pen- 
| sion funds and unemployment benefits. 
| One writer estimates that social secur- 
| ity, veterans’ pensions, civil service 


and railroad retirernent benefits and 


| state and local government pensions 


this year will reach $13.8 billion. Add 


| to this private and supplementary 


by L. O. HOOPER 


pensions and un- 
employment pay, 
and you get quite 
a supporting in- 
fluence for the 
“spending” part of 
the economy so 
far as consumer 
goods are concerned. And remember 
that just about every cent of this mon- 
ey is spent! Similar “cash flow” was 
only a trickle by comparison in the 
1930s. Furthermore, the wages of those 
still working have not been reduced 
except through loss of overtime, and 
a decline in weekly working hours. 

Second, since the beginning of 
1958, the credit authorities have been 
making new credit available at the 
rate of not far from $1 billion a 
month, and business loans have de- 
creased some $744 million against an 
increase of $639 million in the same 
period a year ago. That makes a lot 
of credit available to business—if it 
can and will use it! So far business 
has had a small appetite for new 
loans, and some of the cash which 
business has not wanted has been 
slopping over into the stock market 
and the bond market. 

Thus far, it seems to me, the anti- 
deterioration influences of these two 
forms of money (payments to the 
public for immediate spending and 
credit made available to business) 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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...Is the Stock Market 


likely to double-cross 


the bulls... when 
business picks up ? 


A ‘Contrary View’ 


(if you want only the optimistic side, you will 
be wasting your time reading this) 


Most people in the stock market have short memo- 
ries ... or else they prefer to forget the unpleasant . . . 
and look always on the easy optimistic side ...even 
though unjustified bullishness has time and again cost 
investors a great deal of money. 


It’s easy to prove anything you want in the stock 
market—if you simply work backwards and argue 
from a conclusion. But the stock market isn’t always 
so obliging as to go along with preconceived notions. 
Professional investors look more to what the market 
tells them than to their own pet prejudices and de- 
sires. They have found that they can be wrong. And 
they have learned never to ignore what the stock 
market tells them—especially when it is contrary to 
the obvious. 


This spring has witnessed an anomaly in the stock 
market—lower earnings and lower dividends, but 
higher stock prices. Not only higher in relation to 
earlier lows, but higher in relation to ordinary yard- 
sticks of value. 


Quite obviously, current stock prices are predicated 
upon future improvement in business. Assuming we 
have seen the low point in business and that the im- 
provement will materialize—does it follow that stock 
prices will go up some more? 


Is there a distinct possibility of business improve- 
ment this fall—with the trend of stock prices just as 
contrary (in reverse) as it has been this spring? 


All of the latest Studies 
will be sent without charge 
in connection with trial 
subscription to cover the 
immediate 30-60 days at 
less than half the regular 
rates — refundable on re- 
quest if the Reports fail to 
make worthwhile contribu- 
tion during the trial period. 
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If this anomalous sequence is to occur—will it show 
up beforehand in the market's technical action? Will 
it be obvious in advance to professional, experienced 
students of technical stock market behavior? 

Usually in the past, under similar business and 
stock market circumstances, the Odd Lot Studies have 
viven advance clues sufficient to put us on our guard. 
Back in the fall of 1953 and early 1954 when the 
stock market was on the verge of its 250 point rise 
the Odd Lot Indexes clearly, unmistakably and _per- 
sistently, indicated there was more to the picture 
than the then current poor business news. Many times 
during the ten years of their publication the Odd Lot 
Indexes have warned of a coming stock market move 
(seemingly inconsistent with the business outlook). 

Especially in the event of further strength in the 
market, the traditional signs of “Odd Lot” behavior 
may he expected to show up. 

Preliminary indications of the Odd Lot Indexes 
strongly suggest that an approaching market top 
is likely to be the high for 1958—and could be 
followed by a decline to lower levels than so far 
experienced since the peak of the bull market two 
years ago. 

It is the candid view of Drew Investment Associ- 
ates that the next few weeks will tell a very impor- 
tant story in the 1958 stock market. We strongly be- 
lieve that the weekly Odd Lot Studies will prove 
highly significant over the reasonably near-term. 


DREW INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
53 State St.—Boston, Mass. 


Send at once your three latest Studies, the 
monthly chart of the Odd Lot Indexes—and 
all Drew Studies for period indicated—seven 
weekly issues for $5 fee—twelve for $8 (re- 
funded on request if the Studies are not con- 
sidered useful). 


Name 


my 





7 STOCKS 
TO TRIPLE? 


SELECTIONS FOR BIG 
GROWTH IN 3 YEARS 


Our Editors have just analyzed an 
extraordinary list of 66 growth stocks — 
each picked by one or more professional 
analysts as likely to triple in the next 
3 years. After intensive study, we 
combed this list of 66 stocks down to a 
‘choice’ selection of just 7 stocks to 
recommend to you now. All 7 are fea- 
tured in our new Special Report. It is 
titled} ‘7 New Growth Stocks Most 
Likely to Triple in the Next 3 Years’. 
These 7 stocks remind us of outstandin; 
profit-makers like Thiokol Chemica 
which has grown from 8% to 70% in 
rocket fuels. And stocks like Ventures, 
Ltd., which has grown from 4 to 42 
in mining and oil. Three of these 
stocks are special ‘atomic’ stocks. Two 
are in guided missiles. One is in oil 
equipment. And one is in special metals. 
A copy of our new Report featuring 
these ‘7 Stocks to Triple’ is yours as a 
special bonus now when you send just 
$1 (new readers only) to try our unique 
advisory service “The Growth Stock 
Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad with your name and address and 
$1 today. Send to Dept. F-10 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 


—COMMODITY TRADERS— 


Follow the trend in grains with minimum 
stop loss protection. Weekly letter gives 
exact Buy and Sell points . . . When to 
buy . . . When to sell . . . At what point 
to take your profit . . . At what point to 
stop your loss. 


$2 will bring you a 
four week trial service. 


WESTMINSTER COMMODITY SERVICE, INC. 
P. 0. Box 53, Providence 1, R. |. 








| reached; 
| confirm that the low point was reached 
| last April. The question is how vigor- 











i mocnre the effect of 
WG VON v8 SELLING PRESSURE 
in the Stock Market! 

Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 


trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


Ml explains why the 
area we serve 

| offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


What. About the Rails? 


AT MID-YEAR the American economy 
looks better than we had dared to 
hope as recently as three months ago. 
It is no longer a question whether the 
bottom of the recession has been 
the business indices now 


ous and how broad the recovery will 
be. 


One should not expect too much of 


| the summer months, July and August. 


It is difficult to accurately adjust the 
indices for “seasonal variations” in or- 
der to avoid the distortions which re- 
sult from the growing custom of shut- 
ting down whole industries for vaca- 
tions. Many companies will take 
advantage of an extended vacation 
period to clean up inventories and get 
ready for the upturn in the final four 
months of the year. Therefore, don’t 
be alarmed if the business indices take 
another dip, possibly close to the April 
lows. After Labor Day I expect a 
strong recovery to get underway. 
This will be the crucial period, but I 


| am confident that the optimism dis- 
| played by the stock market in recent 
| months will be vindicated. 


Railroad stocks are the unloved 
stepchildren of Wall Street. In every 
recession they seem to suffer more 
severely than the average industrial 


| stock, not to mention utilities, and 


while, as a group, they did participate 


| fully in the 1953-56 bull market, the 


failure of the largest of them all, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, even to ap- 
proach its 1946 high (47%), left the 
whole industry under a cloud. The 
rails are considered a shrinking in- 
dustry, an industry without future. 
One of the best managed investment 


| trusts, Lehman Corp., does not have a 
single 
| million portfolio. 
| portant investors, institutional as well 


railroad stock in its $208- 


Many other im- 
taken a similar 


as individual, have 





Recent 
Price 


1958* 


Southern Pacific 46 
Santa Fe 22 
Kansas City Southern 67 
Northern Pacific 40 
Great Northern 36 
Union Pacific 29 
Southern Railway 41 
Atlantic Coast Line 33 
Louisville & Nashville 63 
*Estimate. tincluding extra dividend. 


$6.00 
2.15 
8.50 
3.90 
4.00 
3.00 
4.25 
3.45 
6.00 





HIGHBALLING RAIL STOCKS 


Earned per Share 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


negative attitude. 

In going over 
my own records I 
find that the last 
time I commented 
extensively on the 
rails was exactly 
three years ago 
(Forses, July 15, 1955), some nine 
months before the railroad average 
made its bull market high in May, 
1956. This three-year interval re- 
flects my own indifference towards the 
rails. In general, I am inclined to go 
along with those who say that a sound 
investment portfolio need not contain 
a single railroad stock. 

Actually, the railroad picture is 
not nearly as drab as it may seem to 
the superficial observer who only sees 
1) a 78.6% decline in first-quarter 
aggregate net income for all railroads; 
2) that the railroad average is still 
31% below its bull market high, while 
industrials are down only 944; 3) the 
constant clamoring for rate increases, 
tax relief, credit aid, etc. But when 
the individual studies the railroads 
ane by one, a wide divergence of per- 
formance becomes startingly apparent. 

To be sure, the leading railroads in 
the East, the Pennsylvania and the 
N.Y. Central have fallen flat on their 
faces. Also in the East, the Boston & 
Maine, Jersey Central, Lackawanna, 
Erie, Lehigh Valley and New Haven 
will be deep in the red. But their 
misery is not shared by the entire 
industry. On the contrary, quite a 
number of railroads have weathered 
this recession far better than many 
of the most highly regarded industrial 
“blue chips.” 

On the basis of Standard & Poor’s 
most recent earnings estimates for 
1958 the stellar performers are listed 
in the table below. 

Facts speak best for themselves. 
Well-managed and soundly financed 





Dividend 
Rate 


Current 
Return 


1957 


$6.02 
2.30 
9.29 
4.25 
4.38 
3.34 
4.78 
4.20 
7.64 


1956 


$3.00 6.5% 
1.40} 6.4 
4.00 6.0 
2.00 5.0 
3.00 8.3 
1.60+ 5.5 
2.80 6.8 
2.00 6.1 
5.00+ 7.9 


$6.01 
2.64 
10.59 
4.23 
5.32 
3.36 
5.53 
4.79 
10.89 
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roads with good cost control, serving 
a balanced and not too heavily in- 
dustrialized territory, have been able 
to maintain solid earning power dur- 
ing this recession. Considering the 
liberal, yet in most cases well pro- 
tected, yields and the modest prices 
in relation to current (not next year’s) 
earnings, it might be profitable to 
put prejudices aside and pay more at- 
tention to the good investment values 
in this field. 

For some years I have been inter- 
ested in so-called “leisure-time” 
stocks, in companies which benefit 
from shorter work weeks, paid vaca- 
tions plus holidays, and the rising liv- 
ing standard of the American people. 
Stocks like Eastman Kodak, Bell & 
Howell, Polaroid, Outboard Marine, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, Hertz 
and many others have been prime 
beneficiaries. Now I should like to add 
American Express (56), to this group, 
a company unique in its field of serv- 
ing the traveler both at home and 
abroad. 

For the millions of Americans who 
will travel by jet next year, Ameri- 
can Express with more than 400 offices 
in just about every place likely to be 
visited by tourists will be the home 
away from home. The forthcoming 
introduction of world-wide American 
Express credit cards permitting the 
holder to charge not only hotel and 
restaurant bills but also to book on 
credit railroad, air and ship passages, 
excursions, car rentals and what not, 
will not simply supplement the com- 
pany’s 
materially augment its revenues and 
profits. American Express travelers 
cheques already are _ indispensible 
companions for any tourist. The joint 
venture with Hertz in the internation- 
al car rental field is equally promising. 
The company also is engaged in in- 
ternational banking and freight for- 
warding, and has an interest in Wells 
Fargo armored car service. 

American Express has shown stead- 


ily rising profits in every year since 


1947. For 1958, earnings are esti- 
mated at $3.35 to $3.50 a share against 
$3.11 last year and $2.88 the year be- 
fore. Obviously, at 56 this is not a 
cheap stock in relation to current 
earnings, and the present $2 produces 
a return of only 3.6%. But an invest- 
or in this type of stock must look 
into the future and examine the rec- 
ord of the past only as a measure of 
management ability. Barring a war 
or a deep depression, I can see only 
further growth and rising profits for 
American Express. That is why I like 
the stock, even at its present price, 
close to its all-time high. The fact 
that dividends have been paid in 
every year since 1870 endows the stock 
with a high investment rating. 
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NEW Comparative Analysis 


60 LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
WHAT OPPORTUNITIES NOW? 


Latest up-to-date Report including 1957 earnings and percentage .growth in 
insurance in force over last 3 years covers 60 life companies instead of 50 as 
heretofore. Invaluable for Individual Investors and Institutions. 


Many substantial investors do not know the remarkable record of the tax 
sheltered life insurance industry and that life insurance stocks have been far 
more profitable in the last 10 years than even the big profit making Blue 
Chips like duPont and General Electric. Fresh opportunities are in the making. 


Our copyrighted comparative Performance Analysis shows 
of 60 Life companies with comparative earnings for 1953, 


20 year progress 
1954, 1955, 1956, 


1957, book values for 1956 and 1957 plus current pricetimes earnings ratios. 


Use this comparison to spot underpriced and overvalued life 
insurance stocks. It plainly. indicates several stocks that are very 
attractive now—large as well as small companies. 


FOR YOUR COPY, 


SEND $1 WITH COUPON 
You will also receive FREE 5-year Analysis of 16 N. Y. 


Banks 


Ralph B. Leonard & Company, Inc. 


Specialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks “1 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Name 


Tel.: Digby 4-7 185 


(Please print) 


Address .. 











“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market pro- 
fusely illustrated with long term charts shows 
how individual stocks move in Sequence rather 
than together and clearly explains principles of 
market action for Selecting the Right Stocks 
for the next big swing. Price $2. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Che Golden Garvest 


Method for Trading in Commodities 
Details upon request 
MARKET INSTITUTE 


2010 Colorado Bivd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 





INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and ali key media 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
iishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write §. Evans 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 














IBM 


17474 CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.65 per share, pay- 
able Sept. 10, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on Aug. 12, 1958. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
June 24, 1958 








INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 








DON'T HEAR WELL’ 
Do This Today! 


If you act promptly, you are entitled 
to an exciting FREE book that proves 
how to hear clearly again with both 
ears, so you can tell who is talking; 
where sounds come from. Helpful 
book reveals how to hear even whisp- 
ers, feel younger, enjoy life more. 
Simple words and pictures describe 
an amazing Beltone invention created 
for folks who won’t wear a hearing aid 


| for fear of being conspicuous. 


For your second chance at happi- 
ness in family, social, business life, 
write today for valuable book sent in 
plain wrapper. Dept. 4-639, Beltone 
Hearing Laboratory, 2900 W. 36th St., 
Chicago 32. 








fh A MUTUAL FUND . . . is 
Method of investing . . . a Program 
for investors . . . Designed to meet 
an Investment Objective. 


a) 


If your objective is to invest for pos- 
sible long-term growth of capital and 
income .. . ask for a prospectus offer- 
ing the shares of this Fund . . . that is 
our objective, too. 


GROWTH Be 
INDUSTRY ot 
SHARES, Inc. 


Priced at net asset value plus 3% 
on investments under $2000, and 
down to 1% on $25,000 or more. 








| tant advantages they now enjoy. 
| SEC has warned the $10 billion fund 
| industry that it intends to be less le- 
| nient about several loopholes opened 





Lo, a = CHICAGO 2, —, 
¢ FREE BOOKLET ON % 
GUARDIAN; 


MUTUAL 
FUND 


Shares of this mutual investment 
fund are available at a sales charge 


of only 2% or less—depending on 
the size of your investment! 





For a free copy of Guardian’s 
lucid prospectus-booklet, simply 
attach your name and address to f 
this notice and mail to 4 


MUTUAL FUND DEPARTMENT 


4 
NEUBERGER & BERMAN y 
g 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway > Oe we Be . Y. 
COrtlandt 7-2600 -715 
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NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 


EARN 
MORE RETURN 


time-tested cumulative participating pre- 
stock @ Dividends increased every year 
since 1946 @ An essential business, steadily 
growing in size and earnings. Price about $6 
per share 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange (Associate) 
4546 Locust St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 
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THE FUNDS 


| CRACKING DOWN 


Ir the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion has its way, mutual fund officers 
and salesmen may lose several impor- 


The 


over the years in the tough Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. 

One target of the SEC’s proposed 
crackdown is the practice of fund offi- 
cers and employees buying shares of 
their own load-charging funds with- 
out paying any sales commission. If 
the SEC finally decides to bar the 
practice, after its current hearings are 
concluded, its next step would be to 


| revoke all such special deals now 
| available to fund insiders. 


The second knuckle-rapping pro- 


| posed by the SEC comes in the vital 
| sales field again. It is well known that 


members of medical societies, college 
faculties and other large groups are 


| getting quantity discounts on fund 
| purchases by buying through single 


representatives. “It has become in- 
creasingly evident,” scowled the SEC 
last month, “that reduced prices are 
not being granted to a single member 
of the public based on the quantity of 


| shares being purchased but rather to 


numerous individuals comprising se- 
lected classes. In many instances the 
grouping has been solicited or en- 
couraged by the fund, its principal 
underwriter or its distributors who 
are prohibited from discriminatory 
pricing policy.” The SEC’s technical 
objection: group members buying 
shares in this way may not be shown 
the fund prospectus individually, as 
required by law. 

Leading mutual funds are unlikely 
to take issue with the SEC on these 
points. Mostly they agree with what 
the SEC is doing about these ques- 
tionable sales deals. “Where do you 
stop?” asked President Walter Mor- 
gan of giant Wel- 
lington Fund. “All 
the dentists and 
gardeners would 
be entitled to a 
group discount on 
such a_ theory.” 
Agrees President 
Herbert Anderson 
of Group Securi- 
ties: “Discount 
merchandising is 


Herbert Anderson 


the bright idea of dealers and sales- 


men, not the funds. If you let one 
dealer in a community cut out all the 
others through such quantity dis- 


counts to unnatural groups like 
blondes or ladies aids, you destroy the 
system. Cut out dealer profit mar- 
gins with sweetheart deals and you're 
pretty well dead.” 

The SEC is also cracking down on 
funds which limit reinvestment of in- 
come dividends at net asset value 
to regular reinvestment plan holders. 
However, if the underwriter absorbs 
the plan cost, as in most cases, rein- 
vestment at net asset value may be 
restricted to plan participants owning 
at least $1,200 in shares. Reinvest- 
ment of capital gains at net asset 
value, however, must be open without 
restriction to both plan holders and 
non-plan holders. 


SPECIAL SITUATION 


“Wuy didn’t someone think of it be- 
fore?” exclaimed Wall Streeters with 
the gift of hindsight this month as 
President Morris Townsend and 
Chairman Clinton Davidson an- 
nounced the formation of Townsend 
U.S. & International Growth Fund. 
Like an open-end Atlas Corp., Town- 
send’s fund will concentrate up to 
50% of its assets in special work-out 
situations of the type Floyd Odlum 
made famous. “We can borrow money, 
underwrite, go into oil & gas, real 
estate, commodities or any venture at 
all,” explained co-founder Townsend. 
“The other half of our portfolio will 
consist of ordinary diversified securi- 
ties.” Townsend will plow back capi- 
tal gains, but will pay out small 
income dividends in the form of ad- 
ditional shares. 

It was the latest move of colorful 
Morris Townsend, who concocted the 
Bond-A-Month Plan for the small in- 
vestor when he was a U.S. Treasury 
official. Townsend has won quite a 
name for financial imagination in Wall 
Street as well. 

The real kicker in his new fund: its 
tie-in with Denver's $90-million Fi- 
nancial Industrial Fund, one of the 
fastest growing funds in the U.S. with 
its own thousand-man sales force west 
of the Mississippi. Townsend Invest- 
ment Co., controlled by Morris Town- 
send, Clint David- 
son and Execu- 
tive VP Raymond 
Hartz, owns 24% 
of FIF’s manage- 
ment and distribu- 
tion organizations. 
Townsend’s new 
fund is custom- 
tailored for the 
FIF sales force, 
which Townsend 
expects to double by year-end. By 
that time, he hopes, his initial $5- 
million offering will have multiplied 
many times. 


Lk ip 


Morris Townsend 
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FUNDS 
VS. THE MARKET 


+ 


JUNE 


For their talents, Townsend and 
Davidson are charging a load as high 
as 814%, a management charge double 
the usual one half of 1%, a redemp- 
tion penalty as high as 2% and the 
right to pay redemption in stock 
rather than cash. 

But as Townsend and Davidson are 
careful to emphasize, Townsend Fund 
is for long-term speculation, not short- 
term plunges. And if their special sit- 
uations work out, Wall Street’s Fund 
Row will undoubtedly hatch many 
copycats. 


NASSAU HAUL 


Now Just nine months old is Presi- 
dent Harland W. Hoisington’s $914,000 
Nassau Fund of Princeton, New Jersey, 
one of the newest of no-load-charging 
mutual funds. Incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1957 by former Lazard Fréres 
staffer Hoisington, Nassau Fund did 
not get SEC permission to offer 
shares or build a portfolio until last 
October. Thus able to take his first 
position in last fall’s market break, 
Hoisington was off to a lucky flying 
start. At the end of June, his $11.02 
asset value per share was up 10% 
from his initial $10 offering price. 

Nassau Fund levies no loading or 
redemption charge whatsoever, unlike 
some no-loads which charge 1% to 
cash in shares. But Hoisington’s bal- 
anced portfolio is Nassau Fund’s un- 
usual distinction. He has spread his 
funds evenly among bonds, preferred 
and common stock. But he has given 
a venturesome flair to the senior 
issues while proceeding cautiously 
with his commons. Thirteen of his 21 
bonds, for example, are convertible. 
Fifteen of his 28 commons, on the 
other hand, are utility or financial 
stocks. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
8,500,000 Shares 


THE LAZARD FUND, ING. 


Capital Stock 
(Par Value $1) 


Price $15.00 Per Share 


(in single transactions involving less than 1,500 shares) 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from such of the several underwriters, 


including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in this state. 





LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


June 30, 1958. 

















SAVINGS BY MAIL 


Start earning more today with 
safety ...at Nevada's largest 
Savings and Loan Association. 
Thousands of save-by-mail 
account holders currently earn 
5% a year. Airmail postage 
pre-paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from 


the Ist. 
AND LOAN 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 422.92" on 


118 So. Fifth Street - Las Vegas, Nevada 
Nevada's Largest...So. Nevada's Oldest 


NOW EARN 


Zo 


WITH SAFETY 


current 
annual 
rate 

paid 
quarterly 


MAIL 
FUNDS 
To 


DEPT. Q 








NEW BULL MARKET IN 1958? 


*‘Dow Jones Industrials break 470 profit barrier’’, ‘‘Primary Trend Index rises to levels which 
have always preceded an extended advance in stock prices.” These facts, plus recent action of 
Investors Research Company’s 10 Week Advance-Decline Index indicate that a New Bull Market 
may begin in the weeks immediately ahead 

What justification is there for a sustained advance from current levels? Couldn't the current 
rally be written off as just an upward reaction in a bear market, as occurred this February” 
Has the base for a bull market ever been completed in the short time interval that has elapsed 
from November 1957 to May 1958? 


Special Report: $1 ui of these and other questions are fully answered in the IR Special 
Bulletin dealing with a 1958 Bull Market. This is not a popular report. Economic conditions 
might appear to warn against investing at this time. Last August it was equally unpopular for 
IR to advocate building heavy cash reserves ... yet the Dow Jones Industrials were on the verge 
of a 60 point decline. 


For your copy of this special analysis 
mail $1 with the coupon below. Refun 


INVESTORS RESEARCH™ 
Company (Dept. F56) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Name 


Address 
* Serving Investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 


plus a 5 week trial to the IR six page report service, just 
guarantee applies. 


Bulletin on 
week trial 


Please air mail Special 
1958 Bull Market plus 5 


subscription. Enclosed is $1 


RESEARCH 


























How °5 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain stock, 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. But before risking 
my money, I decided to look further. I asked 
myself, “How does this stock compare with 
others in value?” ‘ 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron's. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend's suggestion—and I picked one. } 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a good return—while my 
friend's stock has done poorly. Thanks to Bar- 
ron's I saved myself from a costly blunder. 

P.S.—I told my friend, and he’s now a Bar- 
ron's subscriber, too. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
Ic is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 


and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized | 


information in serving you. 


In Barron's you are shown what, where and | 


why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 


security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- | 


formation. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . . . the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
grasp profitable investment opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron's can | 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it | 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear | 
out this ad and send it today with your check; | 


or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. _ F-715 





ist t ob 
‘one reason for 
using an ad- 
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Stock Market Trendex 


Trial Subscription 
for 5 weeks — $10 


NO PROSPECTUS... 
+ « « NO SAMPLES 


TRENDEX RESEARCH GROUP 
MAVERICK BUILDING 
SAN ANTONIO 5 




















If You Are Interested In 


STOCKS OR MUTUALS 


You will WANT The Mutual Fund Reporter—The 
Newspaper in America Devoted Exciusively To Mutual 
H ARE BUYING AND 


tual Fund Reporter, Box $64, Fair Haven, New Jersey 
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144 to a low of 82 reached last fall. 
Since then, it recovered to 99, and is 
currently selling at 97. Should it re- 
act into the 80s again, I would con- 
sider it an attractive medium for 
long-term appreciation. St. Regis 
Paper, now around 33, has been act- 
ing a good deal better, and the 
chances are that it made its low some 
months ago. It is gratifying to note 
that Federal Paper Board, often rec- 
ommended here, has been making 
new highs. I continue to like it for 
income and long-term appreciation. 
Lily-Tulip, also, would appear at- 
tractive for capital gain purposes. 

RarLtroaps. As mentioned in my 
March 15th column, railroads have 
suffered severe declines during the 
last two years and I think have 
reached attractive buying levels. 
Earnings currently are very poor, but 
I believe carloadings will improve 
with general industry later this year, 
and also, that favorable legislation of 
some form will come from the Gov- 
ernment. My recommendations are 
Northern Pacific, Atchison, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Great Northern, South- 
ern Pacific and Seaboard. 

Rartroap EquIPMENT. The stocks 
in this group have also declined sub- 
stantially during the last two years. 
At present, Pullman, now around 51, 
appears best. The financial condition 
of this company continues to be ex- 
ceptionally strong, with net working 
capital amounting to over $50 a share 
for the 2,219,000 shares of stock out- 
standing. Dividends have been paid 
each year since 1867. Price range 
since 1956, 74-43. Present indicated 
annual dividend, $4. 

Russer. U.S. Rubber, now around 
33, compared with a 1956 high of 60, 
appears to be in a buying zone around 
the 30 level. As a long-range specu- 
lation, General Tire looks attractive. 

STEELS. I stated in my May Ist col- 
umn that I thought it was practically 
certain that some time this year and 
all of next year, vast improvement 
in the steel industry should occur. I 
continue to be of this opinion. Steel 
stocks have declined substantially, 
and it seems to me that they are now 
in a general buying range, especially 
on all reactions. My favorites are 
Bethlehem, National, U.S. Steel, 
Youngstown and Republic. 

Sucar. No recommendations at 
present, except American Crystal 
Sugar, which ought to be a good 
medium-priced speculation. Finances 
are strong; capitalization is small. 

TexTILtes. This group has never 
been a favorite of mine. However, 
American Viscose and Cluett, Pea- 











INVEST $5.00 


For one year of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURI.- 
TIES REVIEW, only monthly azine on unlisted 
stocks. Special features and departments, current 
data on hundreds of companies. Also highlights new 
issues and companies with growth potential. Many 
other sections of top interest to investors, including 
broker report service. Your subscription today will 
arias you bonus of two important reprints. Send 
$5.00 today for full year’s subscription or only $2.50 
for six months of issues. Mail your check to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 5 Jenkintown, Pa. 


P.S.: For comprehensive re 

listed jes send $4.50 for latest edition 
of OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES 
HANDBOOK. Over 175 pages. 











GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles, California 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share 
has been decla on the outstanding 
common stock of this company, pay- 
able on July 24, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
July 8, 1968. 

R. A. Eccles 

Secretary 


June 25, 1958 

















BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
per share has been declared, 
payable on the first day of 
August 1958 to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on July 21, 1958* of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25% Series. 


*The record date for this 
dividend has been fixed 
for the 21st day of July 
instead of the usual 10th 
day because the by-laws 
of the Company require 
that the record dates of 
all series of its Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock shall 
be the same and it is an- 
ticipated that July 21, 
1958 will be the record 
date for the first divi- 
dend, expected to be pay- 
able on August 1, 1958, 
on the proposed new 
series of Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock when, as 
and if issued 





Common Dividend No. 277 
A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of August 1958 tostockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on July 10, 1958. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 
Treasurer 


Boston, June 23, 1958 
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body appear best. Now that the bad 
news of the dividend reduction is out 
of the way, American Viscose looks 
like a good long-pull speculative 
purchase. 

Tosaccos have frequently been rec- 
ommended by this column. American 
Tobacco, now around 89, which is a 
new high since 1946, ought to be the 
best from here on. The new filter tip 
recently introduced on the company’s 
Hit Parade cigarette is receiving 
much attention, and might be a big 
success. Earnings are estimated at 
$8.50-$9 a share, and I would not be 
surprised to see the dividend put on 
an annual $6 basis during the next 12 
months. 

Extectric Utimitres. I have recom- 
mended many stocks in this industry 
in recent years, and with few excep- 
tions, all of them have done very well. 
Continued growth, resulting from in- 
creases in the population and in vari- 
ous items which require the use of 
electricity, should be assured. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Bryn Mawr Trust, 
now around 50, and Quaker City Life 
Insurance, now 40, which have recent- 
ly been recommended here, are acting 
well, and I continue to like them. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


LURIE 


HOOPER 
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begun to reflect the cost-reduction 
programs instituted in past months. 
Secondly, the very distinct proba- 
bilities of a general business upturn 
as well as a record wheat crop points 
to a rising traffic trend from here out. 
I suspect that by the fourth quarter, 
many more roads will be reporting 
increased year-to-year profits. All of 
which is by way of pointing up the 
speculative possibilities in the New 
York Central and Hudson River 3%s 
1997 around 62. These bonds are the 
first mortgage on the main line from 
New York to Buffalo. Don’t forget, 
a given road’s credit must be re- 
established before the common stock 
again becomes attractive. 

In closing, let me emphasize that 
the question is not whether business 
turned the corner in April, or whether 
it will be better in the fall. The re- 
spective answers are: it did, and it 
will! Rather, the $64,000 Question 
revolves around two points: 1) Is 
there an element of artificiality in the 
immediate business outlook, which 
might cause temporary misgivings? 
2) Will the second-quarter earnings 
reports, and the fact that many so- 
phisticates now have handsome cap- 
ital gains profits, slow the advance? 








Know Your 
Investments 
Better— 
Order Your 
Copy Now! 





304 pages—101/2" x 814" 


50,000 Latest Basic Facts on over 1,800 Stocks 


Indexed for Quick Reference 


Most Concise, Complete Guide to Stock Values 


Available 


Your Key to Wiser, More Profitable Investment 


Decisions 


Prepared by the trained staff of FINANCIAL 
WORLD which has been supplying investors 
with business and financial facts and guidance 


for over 55 years 


FINANCIAL 
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have been more effective 1) in 
consumer industries than in 
capital goods industries, 2) in 
stock and bond markets than in 
over-all economy, and 3) in main- 
taining volumes than in maintain- 
ing or improving profit margins. 

That brings up a moot point for in- 
vestors to consider. What if we get 
a recovery in business this autumn 
and winter and this does not bring 
a corresponding recovery in earnings? 
The assumption, conscious or uncon- 
scious, has been (and is) that earn- 
ings will recover pari passu with vol- 
umes. I am not at all sure that the 
recovery in volumes (if it comes) in 
many cases will not be at the 
pense of profits. 

An example of threatened profit 
margins is seen in the steel industry 
where there is great reluctance to 
pass on in prices the higher costs in- 
cident to the July Ist wage increase. 
Even if prices are raised, the increase 
probably will not be large enough to 
offset the bigger wage take. 

In the field of contracting 
schools, churches, etc.) 
more bids, lower prices and 
profit margins. The same trend is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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INVESTOR'S MANUAL 


$5:00 _ . or FREE with special offer below 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual Tells You Each Company’s— 


BACKGROUND HISTORY—when and where incorporated, time of annual meet- 
ing, number of stockholders, capitalization, etc. 


BUSINESS SET-UP—principal sources of revenue, properties, acquisitions 


of interest, etc 


FINANCIAL POSITION—working capital ratios, cash position, 


stock, etc. 


DIVIDEND RECORD—how long payments have been made, 
any, on common and preferred shares, etc. 


8 YEARS’ PERFORMANCE—year-by-year earnings, dividends and 


of shares. 


. field 
book value of 
years missed, if 


price range 


OUTLOOK—latest developments, plans for future growth, trends, opinion on 


short and 


long-term prospects, etc. 


COMMENT—whether speculative, a businessman's risk, relative merits 
income, growth potentials, etc. 


in the “Srocx Factocrapn” Manual you get so many 


as to 


interpreted facts and 


figures for so little cost. Here is the information you as an investor SHouLp 


Have for accurate evaluation of the stocks you own or plan to buy 


Judging 


by the tremendous advance demand, which has exceeded that of all 43 


previous editions, no source book of basic investment guidance 
widely and regularly consulted. 


This book can be indispensable to your investment success 


BUY FOR $5.00 . . . OR GET FREE 


Send $5 check to Dept. FB-715 for 
anual. Or get 
it Free with a 6-month’s Trial 
Subscription to Financial World’s 
4-part investment service — 26 
weekly issues of FINANCIAL Wor D, 
6 monthly copies of “Independent 
Appraisals” rating 1,440 listed com- 
mon stocks, personal advice by 


your copy of 1958 


is more 


mall on any security that interests 
you, as often as 4 times a month 

. . all for $12. Yearly subscrip- 
tion $20 with above services 
Take your choice but, reserve this 
invaluable Manual now. Advance 
demand exceeds all 43 previous 
editions. Late orders may be de- 
layed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-715, 17 Battery Place, New York 4 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 
The Board of Directors has 


authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends 

COMMON STOCK 


Dividend No. 194 
60 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 45 

28 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 41 

28'/, cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record July 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


June 19, 1958 














COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held today de- 
clared a 24%4% stock divi- 
dend on its outstanding 
COMMON Stock and Voting 
Trust Certificates for com- 
mon stock, payable in com- 
mon stock on July 31, 1958 
to stockholders of record 
July 1, 1958. 
The Board of Directors also declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.06%4 
per share on the $4.25 Cumulative 
PREFERRED Stock of the company, 
payable August 15, 1958 to stockhold- 
ers of record August 1, 1958. 


LEO JAFFE 


First Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


New York, June 19, 1958 
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noticed in construction equipment, 
electrical equipment and all types of 
plant construction and machinery. It 
probably will be evident in the pric- 
ing of the 1959 automobile models, 
because 1958 prices were fictitious in 
many cases and because the public 
is, to some extent, “on strike” against 
high prices for cars. So far as capi- 
tal goods are concerned, there are few 
signs of anything approaching a boom 
which would lead to either a big in- 
crease in volume or an improvement 
in profit margins. 

None of this discounts the trend to 
effect economies in costs where costs 
can be cut; but when wages are frozen 
(or rising), you can’t do too much 
about costs on an over-all basis. Con- 
ditions in the copper mining industry 


justify lower wages, but wages still | 


are as high as when the metal sold at 
46 cents. 

So the question at the moment is 
“whither earnings?” Even if the FRB 
Index of Production rises to 135-136 


| from 126, will earnings rise enough to | 
justify current price/earnings ratios? | 
Or, still more important, to justify a | 


further rise in stock prices? 

Please note that I am raising ques- 
tions, not answering them! What con- 
cerns me is my inability to enthuse 
about buying stocks at these prices. 
I don’t see many bargains. The 


“good values” that I do see usually | 


are in issues that I am “not proud of” 
and in stocks which are not of “insti- 
tutional quality.” 

It seems to me that most new buy- 
ing should be confined to the con- 
sumer industry groups or to “very 
special” situations. I want to be more 
defensive than aggressive. I am still 


hoping for (and expecting) better | 


buying opportunities. When stocks 
get too high to be “interesting,” 
something usually happens to make 
them sell at more attractive prices. 
If this philosophy is “wrong,” it is 


because too little weight is being | 
given to the influence of liberal credit | 
in stimulating recovery. If it is | 


“wrong,” it is because we are in a 


real “new era” of equity valuation, | 


and past experience with “new era” 
ideas has not been confidence-creat- 
ing to those of us who have watched 
the stock market for four decades. 











DIVIDEND NO. 182 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable Au- 
gust 20, 1958 to share owners 
of record July 18, 1958. 


DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 

The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable October 1, 1958 
to share owners of record 
September 5, 1958. 

CLASS PER SHARE 

$4.50 $1.12% 

$4.52 $1.13 

$4.16 $1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Seruing Outstate Michigan 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


(Fisk J ) iets 


Dividends on all series of pre- 
erred stock have been declared, 
payable August 1 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on July 10. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07'4 a share on 
the 4.3 % Series, ithe. * 95 cents a 
share on the 3.8% Series. Checks 
will be mailed. 





C. WINWER 


Treasurer 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Canada, 
1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and Pan American, 
$4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail subscrip- 
tion orders, correspondence and instructions for change 
of address to 
FORBES AN tn LMENT SERVICE 
ifth Avenue 

New York a eB. FE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old address 
(exactly as imprinted on mailing label of your copy 
of Forbes) and new address (with zone number if 
any); allow four weeks for change-over 

















ay 
Dividend Notice 


The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company today declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on July 29, 
1958, to holders of record at the close 
of business on July 8, 1958. 


A. M. GoTTscHALD 
June 26, 1958 Secretary 
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send for this free booklet to gain 
investment peace of mind 


Send for this enlightening booklet describing the 
services of Forbes Securities Management which 
provides day-to-day supervision over the portfolios 
of busy business and professional men with $25,000 
and more invested in securities. 


While certain stocks have recovered 
most or all of the ground lost last 
Fall, the action of other stocks has 
been most unsatisfactory to their 
owners. This is very evident from 
our careful analysis of literally thou- 
sands of investment portfolios. This 
examination shows a woeful lack of 
planning—particularly in regard to 
timing and selectivity—on the part 
of most investors. 


In seven cases out of ten, there 
seems to be no long-range program. Most portfolios are 
merely collections of stocks which have been accumulated 
over the years with little or no regard for such important 
considerations as one’s tax bracket, age, responsibilities, etc. 


Unfortunately, all too many otherwise successful men 
and women are unsuccessful investors. NOT because they 
lack the intelligence—but because they have neither the 
time, the research facilities, nor the professional training 
and experience necessary to do a consistently successful job. 


To help solve this problem, to help relieve the busy ex- 
ecutive or professional man, the retired man or woman, 
the widow and others of inherited wealth of many of the 
cares of money-management— 


—the FORBES organization has synthesized its un- 
paralleled statistical-research facilities and has formed a 
Separate Division; FORBES SECURITIES MANAGE- 
MENT—a completely personal service that will assist you 
in maintaining a long-term, “tailored to fit” investment 
program that will not only meet your objectives, but also 
help safeguard your hard-earned capital. 


In brief, from information which you are asked to supply, 
our staff first strikes a balance between your resources and 
your requirements and then tailors an individual investment 
program to best meet your objectives. Once your program 
has been mutually agreed upon, your securities are kept 
under constant supervision—concrete, carefully considered 
recommendations are made to you—you are kept fully in- 
formed on latest developments affecting your holdings—any 
questions you may ask by letter, by telephone or telegraph, 
by personal visit are answered by a staff of experienced 
security analysts. 
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Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its purposes, its 
many advantages to those with $25,000 and more invested 
in securities cannot be explained within the confines of this 
announcement. We have therefore prepared a descriptive 
booklet on FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT which 


we shall be happy to send you upon request. 


We believe it will be to your advantage to send for your 
copy today. 


THE 


is eminently 


- ' 
FORBES ORGANIZATION 
qualified to supervise your investment 
Its 40-year record of service to investors has earned it the 
the confidence, the unshakable loyalty of thousands of 
who look to FORBES for investment guidance. 

“Your semi-annual review of my portfolio is certainly a 
satisfactory one. The appreciation and particularly the 
of the securities held show how much thought and good 
you have displayed and I thank you.” R.H. 

“Tam very pleased with the semi-annual review just received. It 
is more than I expected and more than I received from 

I realize how much work it involved and want to let 

how much I appreciate it.” T.A 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 
| genaanipreniorniig "riley eeggiaguateeaineatlemmian 


program 
respect 


investors 


most 
quality 
udgment 


Forbes Securities Management, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I may be interested in retaining the services of FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me 
without obligation, complete details? My present invest- 
ments are valued at approximately $ I have 


j in cash available for investment 
i Name 


Please Print 


Address 


City Zone State 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc 
ee 


P-1031 


> 





ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


It is a very easy thing to devise 
good laws; the difficulty is to make 
them effective. The great mistake is 
that of looking on all men as virtuous, 
or thinking that they can be made so 
by laws; and consequently the great- 
est art of a politician is to render 
vices serviceable to the cause of vir- 
tue. —Lorp BOLINGBROKE. 


Democracy is the most difficult form 
of government, because it is the form 
under which you have to persuade the 
largest number of persons to do any- 
thing in particular. 

—Wooprow WILson. 


The miracles of modern science ere 
not created by one brain and one pair 
of hands. We need broad financial 
support, teamwork and the spirit of 
friendly competition. We need the 
spirit of World War II... . The present 
emergency is even greater. The re- 
sponse must be greater if freedom is 
to survive. —Epwarv TELLER. 


We can’t take a slipshod and easy- 
going attitude toward education in this 
country. And by “we” I don’t mean 
“somebody else,” but I mean me and 
I mean you. It is the future of our 
country—yours and mine—which is 
at stake. —Henry Forp, II. 


Knowledge and timber should not 
be used much until they are seasoned. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


No one is mediocre who has good 
sense and good sentiments. 
—JOSEPH JOUBERT. 


Behind an able man there are al- 
ways other able men. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Humility leads to strength and not 
to weakness. It is the highest form of 
self-respect to admit mistakes and to 
make amends for them. 

—Joun J. McCoy. 


March without the people, and you 
march into night. Their instincts are a 
finger-pointing of Providence, always 
turned toward real benefit. 

—RatepH WaALpo EMERSON. 


The function of genius is not to 
give new answers, but to pose new 
questions which time and mediocrity 
can resolve. —H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
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I know that a man who shows me 
his wealth is like the beggar who 
shows me his poverty; they are both 
looking for alms from me, the rich 
man for the alms of my envy, the 
poor man for the alms of my guilt. 

—BeEn HEcnt. 


B. C. FORBES: 

Each of us has his or her own 
conception of what is worth at- 
taining or obtaining. Many of 
us, unfortunately, are under the 
delusion that what we want is 
simply money, whereas it is the 
things we think money will bring 
that we really desire. Some 
people derive more satisfaction 
from giving than from receiv- 
ing, from helping rather than 
being helped. It is well for each 
of us to ponder: What is it I 
really want? This can be laid 
down as basic: No human being 
can be genuinely happy unless 
he or she stands well in the 
esteem of fellow-mortals. In- 
side every one of us is an ego, an 
individuality, a personality, a 
soul, a consciousness of being, a 
consciousness that we are a 
separate, distinct human en- 
tity. Who would deal success- 
fully with us must never forget 
that we possess and are pos- 
sessed by this ego. A word of 
appreciation often can accom- 
plish what nothing else could 
accomplish. 











An optimist is a person who sees 
a green light everywhere, while the 
pessimist sees only the red stop light. 
... But the truly wise person is color- 
blind. —Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


The only failure a man ought to 
fear is failure in cleaving to the pur- 
pose he sees to be best. 

—GeorcE ELIOT. 


Where there is no hope, there can 
be no endeavor.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


A home is no home unless it con- 
tains food and fire for the mind as 
well as for the body. For human be- 
ings are not so constituted that they 
can live without expansion. If they 
do not get it in one way, they must 
in another, or perish. 

—MARGARET FULLER. 


I would have inscribed on the cur- 
tains of your bed and the walls of 
your chamber: “If you do not rise 
early, you cannot make progress in 
anything.” —WILL1aAM Pirrt. 


You may either win your peace or 
buy it; win it, by resistance to evil: 
buy it, by compromise with evil. 

—Joun RusKIN. 


Men’s thoughts are much according 
to their inclination, their discourse 
and speeches according to their learn- 
ing and infused opinions. 

—Francis Bacon. 


Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


“Nature” will not longer do the 
work unaided. Nature—if by that we 
mean blind and non-conscious forces 
—has, marvelously, produced man 
and consciousness; they must carry 
on the task of new results which she 
alone can never reach. 


—JuULIAN HUXLEY. 


As long as a man stands in his own 
way, everything seems to be in his 
way. —HeEnry THOREAU. 


Happy is he who has laid up in his 
youth, and held fast in all fortune, a 
genuine and passionate love for read- 
ing. —Rurus CHOATE. 


If a man will begin with certain- 
ties, he will end with doubts; but if 
he will be content to begin with 
doubts, he will end in certainties. 

—Francis Bacon. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Sylvia Milbach, San 
Bernadino, Calif. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts used. work. 


Then I told them of the hand of my God 
which was good upon me; as also the king’s 
words that he had spoken unto me. And 
they said, Let us rise up and build. So they 
strengthened their hands for this good 


—NEHEMIAH 2:18 





Fores, JuLy 15, 1958 
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A city within a city, Grand 
Central Terminal includes 
some 34 miles of underground 
track, over 80 shops and euat- 
ing places, more than 300 
phone booths, an investment 
center, a movie theatre, and 
two art galleries. 







































































there's more to Cities Service 


than meets the eye! 


Every year more than 60 million travelers pass 
through the train gates of Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York City. Not many are aware of the 
complex organization which clears this traffic with 
maximum safety and minimum delay. The world’s 
tallest subterranean signal tower controls the ar- 
rivals and departures of 500 trains a day ... three 
a minute during rush hours ... moving on 78 
tracks fanned out on two levels of a 79-acre yard. 

Serving travelers is also an important responsi- 
bility of Cities Service. Here, too, the bigyest job 
is done behind the scenes. To assure customers an 
unfailing supply of quality petroleum products 
requires a vast producing, manufacturing, trans- 
porting, research, and marketing organization 

Hundreds of millions of dollars flow annually 
into these far-flung operations ... thousands of 
employees share the job which extends into four 
continents. It is costly... risky ...arduous but 
only in this way can the petroleum needs of the 
public be met —and petroleum, next to food, is the 
most vital product in America today. 











HE WASH THAT STOPPED THE DRAIN 


More than fifty years ago, U. S. Steel scientists found a way to reclaim the iron particles in low 


grade ores by washing away the useless sandy particles. Thus they obtained a high grade ore 
from a low grade one—which early miners had pushed aside as worthless. In 1910, they built 
their first plant to handle this job of ore beneficiation, because they knew that even vast ore 
deposits like those of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota would soon be drained if only the richest 
ores were scooped out to feed our steel-hungry economy. 


Today, more than '% of all the iron ore shipped out of Minnesota is beneficiated ore. And 
U. S. Steel's research work on ore beneficiation is still going on to find even better ways to 


utilize and stretch our ore deposits. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 





